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Mr. Meighen, on Dissolution of duties on 13 10 N 
Per er. Calls for Adher; order that, while| Invitations Given Powers That 
ence to Tariff Policy and Close we are compelled to sell thems less, Thuy May Joi Arms Confer 
> ite A Bue YS Connection 7 ith the * we may be induced to purchase. To a * ay In : onrer 
re Aae ? hecud | the Empire follow such advice means the loss of! ‘ence Discussion of Pacific 
e | 1 as i additional millions in the discount 
ee Dat n ea The necessity of Anglo-American of our mohey. It means grossly un- and Near East Questions 


9 
* 
* 


ation in an effort to extinguish | Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 
Office i... from fair competition for the great mass of 
internationa§ il] feeling, was empha- m its Canadian News Office the tarmesa we “gt . 


sized by Viscount James Bryce in his) OTTAWA, Ontario—In the absence ; | Special to Th Christian Science Monttor 
The manifesto ‘concludes with a par ag va — 2 ee 0 


„ eee. 4 farewell speech in New Tork City of Arthur Meighen, the Prime Minis- cial appeal to the women of Can- 8 
tor the very look | by dne Zionist movement) states and Great Britain th : 
ce at Washington on edy in the .réstoration of | hroufhout the world, to evolve a con- gives wits 3 3 dor | Officially dissolved yesterday after-| aggregate will exercise the franchise Pri e prs the 
; Kar. stitution for the future vitro waa of 3 and as such were fitted to 200m and the date of the election will at the — ole — allied powers to its proposal that Bel- 


act as leaders in the promotion of] be announced probably on Thursday. gium, the Netherlands and Portugal 
world friendship and lasting peace. Sir James Lougheed, acting Prime SILESIAN DECISION pod — caplet a the eee 
| no ca Far stern ques- 


* 5 Minister, presided at th il 

tion. As far back as August 21, Sir 3 . P > Pi e council and 
Herbert Sam | | 2 a bare quorum of minister’ gathered ' tions in connection with the Confer- 
uel, High Invitation has been formally ex- at the round table. EXPECTED SHORTLY ence for the limitation of armament, 
and N 1 nag tg ee swore eously with the announce- formal invitations were cabled on 
Christian, with the object of discuss- | Slum, ugal, and the herlands | ment of the dissolution, the manifesto . Tuesday to the American embassy at 
ry at length the proposed constitu- *°. join the Washipgton disarmament | of Mr. Meighen was given to the press. Council of the League of Nations Brussels and to the American lega- 
Conference in so far as the discussion | The bases laid down therein and upon a tions at Hague and Lisbon for de- 

May Hand Down Its Solution 


. future government of 
* 8 * 3 upon Far ere and ape — 4 the Nez ne Party makes its livery to the foreign offices of the re- 
problems. This inv on was given | appeal to the nadian people have . : ‘1 | spective governments. 
of the Division of Territory in 7e berg or the invitation is as fol- 


Although | - , 
ber 3 8 “sagen after the approval of the powers | generally become familiar in the Do- 
as fully representing popular opinion originally asked to the Conference} minion through the speeches already Dispute Early Next Week lows, the only difference being in the 
and at the same time keen advocates had been signified. . p. 1 delivered. Included among these are : name of the government: 
of some form of self-government, when ' * adherence to the historical policy of ! | “The inyitation of the President of 
the time came for the meeting influ-| Republican leaders in the Senate Protection, together with the main-} Special cable to The Christian Science | the United States to the governments 
ence had been brought to bear to such are planning to launch a vigorous; tenance of the closest organic connec- Monitor from its correspondent in Paris ot France, Great Britain, Italy and 
an extent that only about half the campaign to clear up the legislative) tion with the Empire. PARIS, France (Tuesday) — Accord- Japan to send representatives to a 

In the latter connection he says: ing to belief of the best-infermed cir-| Conference to be held in the city of 


number put in an 3 nee. Sir|confusion which exists there at pres- 
pu nh appeara Washington on November 11, 1921, on 


Herbert had perforce to adjourn the ent, and in order to effect this will “By tradition, by a sense of common cles in Paris, the decision of the Coyn- 
— ajo te inheritance and ideals, the Dominion ci] of the League of Nations respect- the subject of limitation of arma- 


meeting, as even those who attended attempt the passage of the revenue 
made it perfectly clear they could dis- bill immediately. p. 5 aspires to one destiny, and one only, the division of Upper Silesia will] ments, in connection with which Paci- 
cuss nothing on the ts of the Bal- 3 than which there is none nobler, made known early next week. It; fic and Far Eastern questions will 
; ae oe . tour declaration. He, however, de- Announcement was made yesterday | 2@mely, nationhood within the Empire. will probably necessitate a reunion of also be discussed, has been graciously 
the Period in Which Action termined to leave no stone unturned} that Col. Arthur Woods, former police I am convinced that there is no single the Supreme Council, and as the time accepted. The Government of China 
Be Bre pP in his efforts to bring about a reali-| commissioner of New York, has been thing more vital to the best interests approaches for the embarkment of has also been pleased to accept the 
May rought — Present gation of the Balfour declaration and appointed by Herbert Hoover to head | of the world than that the Empire, as] ministers for Washington this reunion | President's invitation to participate in 
Law Would Permit Escape issued another invitation for the dele-[ the new Washington permanent cen- at present constituted, should be main- wil] have to take place at once. The the discussion of Pacific and Far East- 

: | gates to meet on September 29. . | tral agency for employment. The ‘ined. ministers, however, are pledged to ac- ern questions. 

5 : d Ar bs N Road agency will follow up and coordinate We enjoy the fullest autonomy. cept the conclusions of the League's “It is the earnest wish of this gov- 
Jews an a ot Ready the work of the municipalities, it was That autonomy is not challenged and] Council and therefore there can be no ernment that with the faeilities af- 
from its Wasbington News Office It says much for his perseverance | said. p. 2 Lever shall de. For the maintenance discussion and no prolonged meeting. forded by a conference it may be pos- 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia that the whole delegation turned up of the Empire as a league of autono-| The secret of the League’s sugges-| sible to find a solution of Pacific and 
Due to the lapse of the,three-year with hardly an exception, but it was] The United States should have a mous nations there are common bur- tions is well guarded and it mould be Far Eastern problems, by a practical 
statute of limitations, William J. with the purpose of delivering to him representative on the Reparations dens that all must share, but these presumptuous to make a definite state- effort to reach such common under- 
Graham (R.), Representative from a written statement of thefr decision Commission according to the report burdens are light and the advantages ment. According to certain opinions standings with respect to matters 
| to do absolutely nothing to further of the special committee of the United are abundant in comparison with the Sforza line will be taken as a which have been and are of interna- 
either the burdens or the advantages basis of the settlement, although tional concern, as may serve to pro- 


1 Uu 3 1 his proposals regarding t stablish- [States Chamber of C kt 
Ulinois. ‘who whe 1 e e sh- s Chamber of Commerce after 
the House investigation of the con- his p * ot any other destiny that can be con- Beuthen may go to Poland. Part of mote enduring friendship. 


, trail of war ment of his proposed estine con- making investigations in Europe. The ; 
1 pe Finda A Se ts ave | Stitution. was: [exchange situation is reacting more ceived. Sentiment and interest are in the district of Rybnitz, regarded as ot yy 
swindled the government out of] In Jewish influential circles there|harmfully on America than any other accord in upholdigg the British con-] great importance, mey be attributed“ e 
‘millions and who are now out of reach | seems to be little surprise at Sir Her- nation it reports. The committee is nection. to Germany. While this is largely In view of the interest of Belgium 
‘of the processes of the Department of bert's failure, and it was frankly| divided on whether Germany will be With reference to the tariff ques- speculation, founded upon hints that in the Far East, the President desires 
stated to The Christian Science Moni- able to carry out her reparations | tion the Premier, after dealing with] have been given, there seems to be nO/to invite Your Excellency’s Govern- 
on the first calendar today in the tor that neither Jew nor Arab is ready | payments. p. 4 the history and development of pro- doubt that the League's Council is pro- ment to participate in the discussion 
House, Mr. Graham intends to call up for constitutional government such as , tected industry in the Dominion, re-| posing a compromise. of Pacific and Far Eastern questions 
ia. bill extending the statute of lim- he proposes. With the crude ideas at The forty-seventh annual conven- fers to the platform of the Liberale] It is understood that a consortium at the Conference, and I have the 
{tations to six years, so as to enable present held by the natives, both Jews | tion of the American Bankers Assocla- and Progressives and claims that if of British capitalists have acquired the honor to inclose herewith the tenta- 
the Attorney-Generai to bring crimi-|and Arabs, it is considered that any tion began its general session at Los ther were put in force they would hitberto ‘unexploited coal mines in tive suggestions as to the agenda of 
nal prosecutions against hundreds ot attempt to institute a form of self- Angeles, California, yesterday. Re- revolutionize the country’s fiscal poli- Rybnitz. the Conference, relating to Pacific and 
0 eee ee ent would be. ee ort ports of the various sections of the cy and inaugurate Free Trade. He J Far Eastern questions, proposed by 
ines 2 | ional organization were read, and appeals to the country to avert such Snecial cable to The © the Government of the United States.” 
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of disastrous. Whatever advantages | natl : : erlin N 
Might be derived from the auer ier the president, John 8. Drum, and a disaster or danger. PBR Thejgentative suggestions as to the 
and more advanced state of Jewry in others spoke on the present business “Free Trade.“ says the manifesto, BERLIN, Germany (Tuesday — The agen ot the Conference, in 80 far as 
the ways of the civilized world it is {Situation and the prospect and means means the curtailment or closing constant postponement of the decisions it related to Pacifie and Far Eastern 
felt 4 be almost wholly nullified for improving it. The needed reme- down of many scores of industries, the as to the division of Upper Silesia is | questions, accompanied the invitation 
But Mr. Graham did put the question by the,fact that as yet — Arab is dies are, according to Mr. Drum, discouragement and contraction of our a great trial to the patience of all eir- in gach case. 

of bringing the biggest of the war | quite nen able of separating religion neither hard to formulate nor impos- towns and cities and the impairment of cles and the cause of much concern] Belgium has been asked to parti- 
profiteers into court squarely up to > — 5 gible to put into operation at once. pn 4 the best market for the products of to the government and to commerce. cinate in the Conference because of 

rom politics. our farms. It means the surrender in Recently it was stated that the de- er large fnanci 
officials of the Department of Justice. Recent events in Palestine have 8 ancial and economical 
its, hown all too vividly the dificult path| Complete cooperation between all the advance we have made as a self- cision, which was expected on Novem- interests in China, and the Nether- 
Prewat Law Inadequate that remains to be trod before the|Classes of the community is the only | Contained, aggressive, industrial nation ber 11, would probably be issued this lands because of her extensive colonial 
Prosecution of these profiteers, who | Iigeal of a Jewish national home can and a reversion to a position where week. German trade unionists in possessions in the Far East. Portugal 
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remedy for the industrial situation in a f bl ilesi t a depuation to the 
Mr. Graham warmly declares should be fully realized. Though to all in- Britain, according to Mr. Lloyd dependence upon a , tadiaaioe Upper —ͤů— iggy + re. 2/80 has a stake in the Far East which 
— „ is in theltents and purposes Great Britain has George. who discussed the question at American fiscal — will 23 League of ston e bh an ro | fe warrants her being included In the 
gy 1 * 3 F Inverness, where he received the free- more — more — national — on. quest that qu 3 . ‘ile a invitations sent out by the United 
Attorney-General. Mr. Goff informed | Jewish opinion leans to the view that dom of the city. He said the Cabinet / ( aglge sig Becey Soe nee f * — ow 
Mr. Graham, however, that unless Con- the purpose of the mandate can best would meet tomorrow to determine — ” e , e nd plo . 1 had og g — n 
d be served by the maintenance of Brit- That e A very considerable portion of the In consideration of the great im- Zr 


emplo nt. It would al i 
years, the great majority of profiteers ish control for many years to come. It — — tor prs ene manifesto in fact is devoted to a warn- portance of the question it is im- it would adjourn during that period 


who are alleged to have swindled the a 
government before 1918 cannot pos- 2 N meeting and deal with the Irish prob- ing against “fiscal dependence upon the perative to judge all conditions oe to insure greater freedom and ab- 
lem. In his opinion the Irish confer- United States. spot and not depend upon written | sence of embarrassment to the gov- 


sibly be subjected to criminal prosecu- a ” 
8 * Ci — el d pretation of the Balfour declaration. nce could only succeed if those who The United States protective tariff.“ or verbal testimony. In Pless and ernment and the Conference, has been 
continues the pronouncement, much Kattowitz, French recruiting centers a matter of wide discussion. It has 


| . entered 1 i t r - : 
e Large Sum Voted ee ploy . oth ty eee reduced in 1913, was last March re- are reported to be stationed, the men been assumed in some quarters that 
ay noo This assurance 2 it is claimed. dense of the people. p. 1 Stored to the most prohibitive level in receiving 35 marks daily and being the executive branch of the govern- 
— ore Ni EIRP aan as rendered it possible for the 2 force for many years. Even as their allowed to remain at their ordinary ment would be more at ease if the 
n case 1 ist Congress to budget for the sum o e bs tariff stood they had sold this country | work until the anticipated rising, when legislative branch were not function- 
ination by the Depa 133 over 21,000,000, which is to be spent ee er tea . . : campaign is in the last five years goods to the value they will be sent to the frontier. It ing at that time. as the debates on 
whose attorneys are er ng data] next year on irrigation works, af- “te — 1 rene ‘et the autumn. of nearly $1,800,000,000 over and above is said that the Poles are opposed to matters under discussion at the Con- 
for submission to grand juries. These forestation, educational institutions s connection interest mainly the value of all they bought from us. all risings but are naturally tempted ference might well constitut 5 
cases must be handled with extreme and other activities in Palestine. Quite centers on the Irish conference. Un- They have now imposed. high customs| by the additional pay. Berlin mer- * * * munten ClO 
care, Mr. Goff explained, and the gov-| apart from any new undertakings a Certainty as to the outcome is re- taxes with a view to purchasing still | chants returning from a business visit Bis xs ent 
ernment must be sure of its facts be- sum of over £300,000 has to be spent eee for the rumors of a general jess from us, and as a part of such to Upper Silesia say the relations be- | President Not to Interfere 
fore it proceeds to prosecute. Owing/ on the upkeep of the Jewish institu- elec — = an agg In quarters policy they have placed almost pro-|tween the Poles and Germans are it became known on Tuesday, how- 
to the 38 cree a — — one. ev in existence in that — ee e r e pray against the farm amicable, and should a second pleb- ever, that in so far as the President 
change , : ° products of this country. Our dollar iscite be organized the majority of is e . i 
of completing these cases was handi- In view of the enormous expense an early election, but merely as an is already at a serious discount in the the Poles would certainly vote in hives — e . 3 
capped, with the result that the three- that will be entailed in carrying out indication that the cabinet ministers United States, mainly because of our of German rule. Harding is particularly careful about 


have returned to the habit of keeping seeming to interfere with Congress 
THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


year limitation has elapsed in many the proposed undertakings, such as th try inf d of thei hi 
of them. railways, harbors, hills to be affor- he country informed of their achieve- 
. ments and of the future plans of the 5 — — 5 He ee 
2 AN INTERNATIONAL DAILY NEWSPAPER . * ee ee 
Published dailx. except Sundays, by The Christian Science Publishing Society. ing from activity at that time rests 


It is stated on good authority that! ested and marshes to be drained, it is 
sons, is not anxious to prosecute the suffice,” but that an exceptional ef- Th 1 ‘tt a of remaining in session or of abstain- 
roug e opposition of e 107 Fal th Street, Boston, Mass. Subscripti ice, 
pp almou ree on, Mass. Subscription price, payable in advance, postpaid to al! entirely with the members. For him- 
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pect any real assistance from Admin- Entered at second-class rates at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., U.S. A. Accept- self, however, ke sees no reason why, 


istration leaders in the House to se- 
cure action on his pending bill. Many 
of the alleged profiteers, it is stated, 
are among the stanchest supporters 


individual voluntary taxation. This 
notwithstanding the fact that in most 
cases it will mean individual Jews 
bearing the burden of taxation im- 
posed by the country in which the 


to evolve a constitution for the gov- ance for mailing at a special rate ot postage provided for in section 1103, Act of | with the business of the country re- 


ernment of Palestine has failed. On October 3, 1917, autherized on July 11, 1918. 


two occasions he called the notables: 
of the country together in the hope 


quiring legislative action, there should 


INDEX FOR OCTOBER 5, 1921 


be a long interim in deference to the 
, sensibilities of the Conference. 


of bringing about a realization of the 8 R 25 3 
Balfour declaration, but all to no pur- Book Reviews and Literary News Page 12) Viscount Bryce Urges Cooperation. 5 sail 9 — ; 1 5 ere 2 Len 
Spam Leaps to Duty in Morocco 5 * f n 
Problems Before the British Empire.. 6 retary of State has said that several 
5 2 * a Great Farm Plan lines of work would be going on in the 
the best interests of the State will Style and Thought remier’s Views on Russian Relief. ... armament Conference concurrently. 
British’ control for many years to . Basis of Dispute Over Burgenland... 8 salon, yrs Ral Pata sree yen opis 
Page abo regard to 

domestic needs concurrently with the 


a decidedly unwise move, from a for Jewry to decide whether they are | Importance of Banks in World 
Primary Cotton Goods Markets 5 ! ; . 

ry Training Women in Public Service...11| parley of delegates concerning in- 

Ilustrations— ternational affairs. The fact that 


political standpoint, to prosecute’ cer- ; i f 

tain of them, since they involve names „ened or Shether der are to nel. Both in Berlin and in Paris the Foreign Trade of Brasil Reported 
that have figured prominently in lists come in the multitudes that are ex- report is current that the decision of Activity of Paris Bourse Reviewed age 

ot former campaign contributors.| nectantiy awaiting the hour of the Council of the League of Nations Trade and Finance in South Africa Comrades on the Moustsin Raad: 2| Henry Cabot Lodge, Senator from 

Democratic leaders, as well as 7 redemption.” on the Upper Silesian controversy will | Editorials Glaciers of the — — 85 g Massachusetts, Republican leader, and 

publican leaders, would be just as ee be made known next week. It will — so eal 5 “Courage.” From the Painting by J. Oscar W. Underwood, Senator from 

probably necessitate a metting of the ye Recall in North Dakota D. Hinds 12 Alabama, Democratic leader, will be 

Labor— engaged in the Conference is regarded 

Mr. Hoover Picks Employment Head. 2 a guaranty against agitation in the 


well satisfied to let the whole cam- 

paign of prosecution drop, in the hope LACK OF HAITIAN Supreme Council and in view of the Essays About Booksellers 

ee er oir inte we tenia British Communist Party's Charge... 7 Senate inimical to the progress of the 
Special Articles— Conference. 


of the present Administration, as well individual may reside in addition to 
as of the former Administration of] the self levy in support of the Jewish 
President Wilson. national home. The recent strong ap- 
* peal to the Jews throughout the 
Politics ¥ Factor — concludes with the statement: 
Investigation of cases by attorneys ehe gates of Palestine are no longer 

of the Department of Justice, it is barred from within. The key is in 
the said. has disclosed that it would be the hands of the Jewish people. It is 


pose. In Zionist circles it is frankly! A Literary Letter 
stated that neither Jew nor Arab is A Long Biography 
ready for self-government and that A Book of the Week 


Aims of the Bank Officers Guild 


the Administration, for political rea- stated that “no casual charity will | Ministry. p. 2 

i profiteers. Mr. Graham does not ex- fort must be made in the form of 

* oe 8 Sir Herbert Samuel’s attempt countries: One year, $9.00; six months, $5.00; three months, $3.00; one month, $1.10. 
= mm 2 


that it may be forgotten by the people , 
But there POLICY CRITICIZED ton this meeting will have to take} General News— 


House and place soon. p. 1 British Premier Outlines Tasks Facing 
Cabinet 


Senate who agree with Mr. Graham WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 5 33 1 
that these profiteers, who are getting — Failure of the American Govern- Parliament in Canada has been dis- Pelsium Portugal and Netherlands Our Neighbor ee 
millions of dollars in war- ment in 1918 to outline a definite pol- solved. The date of the election will]! Action Sought to Punish Profiteers... . 2 Road...... : 
President of Farm Bureay Federation 


away with 
time graft, icy for development of Haiti led to probably be determined tomorrow. The —— F. Ae 9 High Climbs in the Himalayas 
N A Rustic Theater 
Welcomes Conference Plan 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


Farmers for Disarmament 


ja renewal of revolutionary conditions | dissolution was announced. simulta- 

in worse form than those which pre- neously with the issuance of a mani- Canadian Fromicr tsswes His Appeal. 1) Sporting 

vailed before the marines occupied the testo to the press by Arthur Meishen, Sganlards Defeat Moorish Troops... Three British Entrants Win 

island in 1915, Roger Farnham, vice- the Canadian Prime Minister. p. 1 Early Election in Britain Unlikely.... New York Clubs te Open Series from its Western News Office. 
presiderit of the National City Bank ot As a result of their victory over Loan Funding Bill Will Be Pressed.. ee eee gorge: — CHICAGO, IIlinois—In the opinion 
New York, beatified yesterday at meme Moors near Melilla, the Spanish} {merics Cannot Remain Isolated „ of farmers throughout the west, the 
resumption of mes ore the spe- 2 now in a Ner- position Republicans Plan Senate Program. lhe Home Forum | coming Conference of the leading na- 

Senate make an advance on a large scale; Railroad Clkims Partly Settled | Confidence tions of the world at Washington, 


in Morocco. . p. 2| New York Lines May Be Bettered,... The Welcome to Bleak House called by President Harding to come 
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acceptable to 


of New York, would 


| the work of the agency was made yes- 


of the conference. 


15 


111 15 
Hie 


_ Declaring that 
been whipped or tarred and 
feathered in the Stdte in the last six 
months, and that numerous persons 
had received warnings, Judge Hamil- 
ton read the grand jury an article 
of the Texas penal code which he said 
applied to these activities. 


Facts Are Withheld 
WACO, Texas — Civil investigation 


Saturday night of participants in a 
Ku Klux Klan parade 

Buchanan, McLennan County sheriff, 
and his deputies, yesterday was un- 
derstood to be held in abeyance. No 
statement was obtainable from R. I. 
Munroe, district judge, or F. D. Tierey, 
district attorney, as to the probable 

. d the investigation, if made, would 
take. 

The clash was precipitated when 
Sheriff Buchanan attempted to un- 
mask one of the leaders of the parade. 
Unofficial] investigators of the disturb- 
ance have been informed that Lorena 
residents are withholding 


were ex~/ until after officials have 


not, 

f an early general election, 
© likely merely the return to 
“war habits of keeping the 
fully. informed of the 
achievements and future plans 
i The autumn political 
will soon be in full blast, 
party is 

address 


the east end of London on November 
10, and he will speak at Manch 


zens of the little town profess to have 
no knowledge of who fired the shots. 


HUNGARY ‘TO COMPLY 
WITH ULTIMATUM 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
‘Monitor from its correspondent in Paris 

PARIS, France (Tuesday) — Italy 
was designated ag mediator in the 
Burgenland dispute by the Council of 
Ambassadors, but it now appears that 
the British Government has not given 
its approbation to this decision and 
therefore there still exists some doubt 
whether Italy will obtain the position 
she desires. It is somewhat strange 
fhat the ambassadors did not ascer- 
tain the British view before the an- 
nouncement was made. At the same 
time Hungary has made known that 
she will submit to the ultimatum of 
the Allies, and that her regular troops 
will evacuate Burgenland. Hungary 
will sign the protocol regulating the 
transference of the territory. 

It must not, however, be supposed 
that this attitude of Hungary denotes 
a solution of the difficulty. The irreg- 
ular bands remain and Hungary, it is 
anticipated, may suggest that she 
should ~eturn to the Pecs district. Why 

ere should be mediation by Italy or 
any other country, when Hungary 
under the Treaty is obliged simply to 
evacuate Burgenland, is not clear. 
What is proposed is that there should 
now be a plebiscite at Oedenburg, 
which may thus be left to Hungary 
while the economic and financial ques- 
tions are open to discussion. The 
diplomatic procedure has become in- 
volved, and Hungary may yet profit 
by her defiance, 4 


MARINE GUNNERS 
MAKE HIGH SCORES 


ABOARD THE U. 8. S. NEW MEX- 
ICO, with the Pacific Fleet, off sofith- 
ern California— Target practice of 
the battle fleet of the Pacific fleet 
opened on Monday, 
harbor, with an exceptional record 
for accuracy by the anti-aircrafi 
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will] gun pointers of the U. 8. 8. New 
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Mexico. These guns, manned by 
pointers and trainers of the Marine 
Corps, hit the marks with scores that 
won the coveted Navy “E,” denoting 
excellency, for the New Mexico. This 


rman 

| 0 Woods was 
at one time assistant to the Secretary 
of War, in charge of the reestablish- 
ment of service men in civil life, and 
is serving as chairman of the confer- 
ence committee on municipal organi- 
zation for unemployment. : ö 
Mr. Hoover indicated that the Ad- 
ministration believes in striking while 
the fron is hot and putting the muni- 
cipal measures advised by the confer- 
ence into immediate effect. Theories 
cannot feed the unemployed of the 
country and the responsibility is on 
the mayor of each city to see that 
quick action is taken. But, for the 
purpose of stimulating municipal 
efforts along this line, for making sure 
that the ideas advanced by the un- 
employment conference are translated 
into. constructive action, the commit- 
tee on municipal organization will 
continue as a more or less permanent 
central agency, under the director- 
ship of Colonel Woods. It will con- 
tinue to function, said Secretary 
‘Hoover, as long as the need for con- 
certed action exists. It will receive 
regular reports from the principal 
communities and will coordinate their 
work. 

“The business of this committee will 
be to insure that the whole country 
gets organized on a community basis,” 
said Mr. Hoover. 


Matter for Local Action 


The full report of the committee on 
municipal organization was made pub- 
lic yesterday. This committee was 
formed after it was decided by the 
conference that the solution of the 
problem was chiefly a matter for local 
action and its report will be made 
the basis for organization in each «ity 
under the direction of the Mayor. 
Among its most important recommen- 
dations are the following: 

Cities and towns must be relied 
upon for immediate attack upon the 
emergency created by unemployment. 
Whatever is done must take place in 
local communities, and the citizens 
of such communities are the ones re- 
sponsible and capable of seeing that 
the. necessary measures are carried 
out. 

The mayors of cities are the natural 
and authorized leaders and ‘directors 
of their communities for all emer- 
gencies affecting the public welfare. 

In a period like this there should be 
the greatest activity in putting up new 
schools and other needed public build- 
ings, and in necessary repairs and 
improvements in streets, bridges, 
sewerage, public utilities, parks and 
other municipal works. 

Every effort should be made to 
provide real work by stimulating in- 
dustry. Meanwhile each industry 
should be urged as far as possible to 
keep together its own force by giving 
at least part time employment. 

Gonsideration should be given to 
the practicability of keeping children 
at school as long as possible in order 
that they may not compete for the 
insufficient number of jobs and also 
that they may profit by additional 


terday by Herbert Hoover, 
Colonel 


‘schooling and the postponement of the 


beginning of wage earning. It may be 
found desirable to give scholarships 
to minors beyond the. compulsory 
school age and the public schools have 
provided special vocational training 
for them so that the period of unem- 
ployment may be used to equip them 
for better positions, 

Mining Question Discussed 

The possibility of the sub-committee 
on mining taking action on the situa- 
tion which may develop in the mines 
at the end of the present wage con- 
tract on April 1, 1922, was admitted 
yesterday by Secretary Hoover. 

“IT should think this committee 
might very fitly consider the effect on 
the mining industry of any strike oc- 
curring as a result of the prospect of 
lower wages,” said Mr. Hoover when 
asked if this question might be taken 
up by the committee. He pointed out, 
however, that the committee had no 
direct authority but that its recom- 

ons would no doubt carry 
great weight. 

It was also announced that John L. 
Lewis, president of the United Mine 
Workers of America, would be pres- 
ent when the conference reconvenes 
next Monday morning, for the purpose 
of taking an active part in the delib- 
erations of the committee on mining. 

Lewis was represented at the first 
week's: sessions by an alternate. It is 
su that his coming is an indica- 
tion of a decision ou the part of the 
committee to take up contentious 
questions over which the coal mining 
industry has been stirred for some 


Worker Losses Figused 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


—Losses in of workers 
mat ae 
past 


earnings 
the country during the 
year due to involuntary 
were put at more than 36, 


}| 600,000,000 in an estimate prepared by 


economic experts at the national con- 
ference on unemployment. This es- 
timate, it was explained, covered the 
loss in wages because of unemploy- 
ment of all in the country out of 
work from July, 1920, to August 165, 
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day that three Spanish columns ad 
beater the Moors near Melilla ‘and 
gained a glorious victory. The Span- 
ish forces by occupying an important 
position in the El Sebt zone now 
command the valley of Segand. . The 
position is now favorable for an ad- 
vance on a large scale. The Minister 
for the Interior in an official state- 
ment says the Moors lost about 1000 


men in the battle which was fought. 


over a 10-kilometer front. 


MADRID, Spain (Tuesday) — The 
Spanish High Commissioner in 
Morocco reports: 

“Today was a glorious day for our 
arms. Not only did we carry the 
fight against large concentrations of 
Guelayas and Riffians, but we occupied 
positions which benefit materially our 
line for a further advance. At day- 
break three. strong columns com- 
manded by Oeneral Cabanellas, Gen- 
eral Sanjurjo and Gen, Frederick 

nguer, supported by artillery, left 

or. The task of General Cabanel- 
las was to protect the left flank of 
General Sanjurjo’s occupation of Ulad- 
daud and the houses in the vicinity, 
while General Berenguer’s work was 
to approach Sebt. 

“The columns had just started when 
the enemy appeared in great strength, 
descending the peaks and from the 
ravines at Gorugo, and also coming 
from the farms. Lines of trenches 
and shelters were filled with Moroc- 
cans, who held them tenaciously. 
Strong ee eae which attempted 
to reach our troops ran into the 
Spanish artillery fire, which compelled 
them to potire, leaving a majority of 
their men lying on the field. Cavalry 
cut off the retreating column, and 
many additional men were killed. The 
cavalry executed a fine charge when 
our skirmisbhers were threatened with 
an attack by a big force of Moroccans.” 


CONGRESS URGED TO 
AID RECONSTRUCTION 


BOSTON, Massachusetts—Benjamin 
C. Marsh, in an address to officers and 
members of the Peoples Reconstruction 
League yesterday, stated that Congress 
seems to be balking badly on carrying 
dut the program of the Peoples Re- 


construction League, but it frealizes 
thoroughly that this program has got 
to bg carried out before there can be 
any economic, industrial or social rest 
in America. Mr. Marsh has just made 
a six weeks’ trip to the Pacific coast, 
holding a state conference of the 
Peoples Reconstruction League and 
addressing big farmers’ picnics in 


agricultural states and large Labor 


meetings. He says the west is thor- 
oughly disgusted with the way in 
which things are going in Washington 
and are determined upon a change. 
Mr. Marsh said: “While the United 
States Government fiddles as Nero did 
in ancient days unemployment is rife, 
farmers are waxing desperate, and 
discontent is being fostered as an 
army of Lenines and Trotzkys could 
not hope to achieve. The revenue 
bill reported by the Senate Finance 
Committee, which refused a hearing 
thereon, is an outrageous and un- 
American betrayal of the producers 
of wealth to the profiteers and other 
un-American forces, and takes taxes 
off concentrated wealth and places it 
upon those utterly unable te pay it. 
The Congress which passes that bill is 
doomed to defeat at the polls in No- 
vember, 1922, or at least to a very 
serious reduction in the dominant 
party. No excuse can be made for it. 
It is treason to the purposes. for 
which America entered the war.” 


TURKS TO RELEASE 
FRENCH PRISONERS 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in Paris 

PARIS, France (Tuesday)—As the 
French delegate, Franklin Bouillon, 
reaches Angora it is announced that 


a preliminary accord respecting the 
release of prisoners has been reached. 
The French prisoners nuiber 800. A 
general accord is not yet concluded, 
but is being worked out on the lines 
indicated in The Christian Science 
Monitor a week ago. This accord 
modifies the previous agreement in 
favor of the Turks. The French press 
expresses pleasure at what it calls 
the logical couclusion of the policy of 
conciliation in Asia Minor pursued by 
Aristide Briand. | : 


FHEATRICAL 
BOSTON 


| HOLLIS POP. MAT. WED. 


Best Seats $2 
A STAR AND PLAY TRIUMPH: 


HELEN HAYES 


Booth Tarkington's New Comedy 


“THE WREN” 


Direction George C. Tyler & A. L Erlanger 


Special cable to The Christian Science 1¥ 
anitor from ita Buropean News Office 

„MADRID, Spain (Tuesday) — Gen- 

jeral Berenguer telegraphed on Mon- 
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betore the Shipping Board here yes- 


On April 1, 1919, after thé execution 
of a contract, the board, according 
to his testimony, refused to fulfill its 
obligations and on account of the ex- 
change situation, as well as the income 
and excess profits taxes, the copipany 
was compelled to retain the ships or 
to suffer a considerable loss. 

The hearing before the full board 
was. held to permit the International 
to present its reasons why the pres- 
ent contract between the British Gov- 
ernment and the line should be ap- 
proved by the board. This contract 
was originally made in 1903, at the 
time of the organization of the line, 
and later been modified from time to 
time, until recently, at the request of 
the board, it was altered to méet the 
objections raised in Congress and 
elsewhere expressly to exempt the 
American ships of the International 
from the requirements of the British 
Government. 

Company of American Origin 

Mr. Franklin said that the com y. 
was of purely American origin, having 
been organized as a New Jersey cor- 
poration in 1902 by Clement A. Gris- 
com of Philadelphia, then head of the 
American line, and Bernard M. Baker 
of Baltimore of the Atlantic Trdnspor. 
Line, both being American companies, 
whose ships were sailing under the 
American flag. -The Red Star Line, 
another American company, was also 
included. Later, on account of lack 
of encouragement on the part of the 
American people, ships flying the Brit- 
ish and Dutch flags were included wm 
the fleet, including the White Star 
boats, the stock of these lines being 
purchased outright, and ownéd by the 
International up to the present time. 
These companies had no interest in 
the stock of the International Mer- 
cantile Marine. 

Mr. Franklin said that at the pres- 
ent time 93.46 per cent of the stock 
of the International was owned by 
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| Line, 
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and the British company of the 
tlantic Transport Line, as well as 


99.8 per cent of the stock of the Ley- 
| land Line. 


den een | Other Lines Owned — 


7 


The White Star Line, in conjunction 
with the American Atlantle Transport 


the Company, owned 22.2 per cent of the 


Shaw, Savill] & Albion Company. 68.5 
per cent of the Aberdeen Line, 10.4 per 
cent of the Holland-American Line, 


Shipbuilding Corporation. These 
stocks were purchased at the time the 
company expected to dispose of their 
British-owned ships, with the idea of 
building new American ships in their 
yards with the proceeds of the sales. 
The tonnage of the combined fleet at 
the present time, Mr. Franklin testi- 
fied, consisted of 105 vessels, with a 
tonnage of 1,026,885 grass tons, divided 
as follows: 10 American ships of 125.- 
632 tons; 93 British ships of 883,746 
tons, and two Belgian ships of 17,507 
tons. 


CABINET CONSIDERING 
STATUS OF INDIANS 


Special cable to The Christian Science 

Monitor from its European News Office 

NAIROBI, Kenya (Tuesday)—The 
strictest secrecy is being maintained in 
official quarters over the question of 
the status of Indians in East Africa. 
It is doubtful now if any definite pro- 
nouncement will be made locally pend- 
ing instructions from London, as the 
matter has reached wide imperial sig- 
nificance. It is no longer in the hands 
of Winston Churchill, the Colonial 
Secretary, but has been taken up by 
the Cabinet. Local opinion is gradu- 
ally becoming favorable to the setting 
up of a royal commission to investi- 
gate the whole question. 


REGISTRATION AT YALE 

NEW HAVEN, Connecticut—Regis- 
tration at Yale University, now fairly 
complete, was given at 3449 by the 
secretary's office yesterday, an in- 
erease of 182 over last year. The 
college has 1057, the Scientific ,School 
523 and the remainder is distributed 
among the graduate schools. 


NEW CABINET AT BAGHDAD 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


LONDON, England (Tuesday)—The 
Colonia] Office announces that a new 
cabinet has been formed in Irak with 
his highness, the Naqib of Baghdad, 


American citizens, 5.46 per cent by 


as president and nine other ministers. 
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Poiret Twill, Tricotine, 


some Dresses. 


for this sale. 


Modish Ne 


we feel particularly proud, 
highest type. 


instep strap and high or 
smart walking models of 


or two instep straps or are 
All types of heels. 


and Coat, or regulation tw 


(Fourth 


Women’s 


Sleeveless Fall Dresses 


Anniversary Sales Price 


They ere fashioned of a really splendid quality 
Jersey in modish sleeveless effects. With but the 


addition of a Satin guimpe they make really hand- 
Many are beautifully embroidered, 


others are effectively braid trimmed. Very special 


(Fourth Floor) 


Anniversary Sales Price 


7.75 


This is an Anniversary Sales offering of which 


There are dressy models in Black or Brown 
Satin, Black Kidskin or Brown Calfskin, with a single 


or Tan or Brown Calfskin. 


(Second Floor) 


Wool Jersey Suits 


Anniversary Sales Price 


14.50 


Three piece models, consisting of Jumper Dress 


excellent quality Wool Jersey. Light and dark tones. 


00 


Wool Velour and Wool 


w Footwear 


for the Footwear is of the 


petite’ Louis heels. Also 
Black or Brown Kidskin 
These have either one 
in regulation oxford style. 


o-piece Suits, fashioned of 


Floor) 
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and 16.5 per cent of the New York 
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|. Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
„ Bugene Field, the poet and _ humorist, 
‘lone evening when he was living in 

„ took: home to supper an artist, on 
whom he made such a pleasant impression 
i that the guest wrote down an account of 
a} the visit. It reads: 
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i : consciousnest se of the Virgin” is hot t Un. ire; Eugene Field to spend the evening 
at his home. We took a North Side 
ä cable c n Ww well 
rel siggy oir na Me filled 
wife, bound for Stratford to purchase 3 7 5 
farming. implements, and vastly ex- on one side of the car, 1 on the other. 
cited at the prospect of visiting such An we passed the cross streets going 
a large “city”; and finally a commer- | along, the setting sun cast a red glare 
cial artist, bored with drawing suits through the car and I noticed how 
of clothes and pairs of shoes for Chi- very red the faces looked, then my 
cago’s ‘leading newspapers, and en ezes turned to Field. The red of the’ 
route from Portland to Lake Cham- Jes ku! 3 i J 
plain on a walking trip. He was more zunghine seemed to fade away as it 
than glad to accept a “lift,” and we] reached him and his refined, dignified 
carried him, as the folk of the hills and solemn face—for no stranger 
would say, “a smart step” on his way. looking at him would be likely to 
But it was not until the last hills Imagine the keen sense of humor be- 
had faded in the gray distances and bind that solemn countenance—took 
the Canadian border was a matter of on @ greenish gray cast that made it 
minutes away instead of miles that’ look more like a bust of marble, 
we encountered the strenuous Isopel tinted ‘slightly with green, than a 
and the redoubtable Tinman. He was human face. His face was a strange 
a long, rangy individual with a very | contrast, in many ways, to the other 
square face, half covered with a black | faces in the car. 
beard, and he Was standing in the “During the evening he took me to 
village square behind his horse and his ‘museum,’ a room on the second 
cart, expounding on the virtues of | floor where he kept the thousand and 
aluminium pans. The fair Isopel, one things—mostly small presents 
whom we recognized at once, was, I Sent to him by his admirers from all 
believe, the purveyor of phonograph | Over the world. 
records to the local populace, but, like “f remember that the walls were 
Borrow’s heroine. she had a voice and Pretty well covered with handbills 
a will of her own. | ſat the years long gone by—some giv- 
“Don’t scratch, whatever you does ing notice of the debates between Lin- 
to it,” declared the vender of &lumin-|COln and Douglass; some giving dates 
ium articles. and places of auctions of slaves, and 
“Does too!” said the sprightly Iso- many I do not now recall. 
pel. “In the center of the room was a 
“Don’t,” sulkily repeated the Flam- cracker barrel completely filled with 
: ing Tinman. walking sticks—every kind of a cane 
— | ) . a 7 ask you,” said the indignant Iso- the imagination could conceive. Field 
_ Drawn for The Ohristian Science Monitor pel, turning to the two of us, who %@id he wished he was as well fixed in 
“Don't scratch whatever you doe: | were entering our chariot after à other ways ag he was for canes. 
successful quest for pink pepper- In his work room and bedroom on 
mints, “doesn’t aluminium scratch the main floor hung a large painting, 
always—?” ; an ideal. figure of a girl, done by 
We looked at Isopel and we looked| Albert, the scenic painter. It was a 
he had been attending the local cele- at ‘the Tinman. Both were much Deautiful painting, but was brushed in 
bration, and he explained that as he larger than we were. We climbed Very broadly and there were many 
had relatives in every town in these into the car with our eyes on the Tin- large chunks of paint protruding from 
parts,” it was his duty to invegtigate man, who was clenching his fist, the] the canvas. On showing me the paint- 
personally all the “old home weekr.“ Long Melford” of Borrow undoubt- Ing Field remarked that his boys had 
‘His successor was a lively lady from edly! ; tdken to art very early. He said that 
Manhattan, who was superintending ves,“ said I. “No,” said Linc. one day while he and Mrs. Field were 
the destinies of a gift shop, perched on And we proceeded from those parts both down town the boys took the 
a lonely rock and overlooking the at 30 miles an hour. opportunity of cleaning up the room. 
whole Franconia Valley: Her, we res- They got along nicely until they came 
cued from a three-mile walk, and to to cleaning this painting. When they 
our immense surprise she proved a found the big lumps of paint they 
perfect encyclopedia of the art of concluded ‘they did not belong there, 
more or less uncivilized ng. Mis- and, going to the pantry, got some 
led by her blonde bobbed hair and pert knives and had removed most of the 
nose, we had imagined her a dweller largest pieces when Mrs. Field came 
of the cities; pure and simple, but it home and stopped them. 
developed that her idea of an excellent “Field did most of his writing in 
outing was to pilot a mule down Bright bed. With a wide board back of his 
Angel Trail in the Grand Cafion. So pillow he propped himself up so he 
much did she reveal of camp cooking} was half sitting and half reclining. 
that the margins of the pages of our Then he had another board against 
guide book were filled with cryptic his raised knees to place his paper on. 
notations relatiye to “cornmeal, two Over his head he had an electric light, 
cups, water, one cup, eto... with, a..string ,attached,..so. that he 
Our guide book, disreputable in ap- could turn it off and on without rising. 
pearance though it was, provided the On a small table beside the bed he 
cause of our next acquaintance of the had a half-dozen bottles of ink, each 
road. Somewhere in or about the a different color, with which he made 
sandy roads leading to Maplewood, it fancy initials, about an inch square, 
merrily bounced off the rear seat and at the beginning of each page. About 
proceeded to immerse itself in the dirt 8 o’clock Field said he would have to 
of the broad highway. We, who were go to work to get out his column for 
debating the contrasting merits of a the next day, so saying, he got in 
curving route with blue and white bed. Mrs. Field came in and told 
markers against a straight one with me the story of Gene and the butter- 
green, were not aware of the loss un- flies.“ 
til a small and wheezy motor, barking 
like a dog, drew alongside with a 
great waving of hands. 
“Hey!” roared the father of the fam- 
ily from the driving seat. 
“Hey!” screamed his wife. 4 
“Hey!” squealed all the children. 
“You lost your book,” they chanted 
in chorus, 
We responded by checking our char- 
iot in mid-career, and retrieving the 
guide book, entered into conversation 
with our new friends. They came, we 
learned, from Philadelphia, and it was 
their first trip to the mountains. Yes, 
they had a tent and were camping out 
(very unscientifically and with an al- 
cohol stové, as nearly as we could 
judge). Oh, it was fine, but. Lizzie, | 
(the motor car), didn’t run just right. 
So we dived into the midst of Lizzie’s 
complicated machinery, and came 
forth: dirty but triumphant, having 
righted matters. Then they unbent 
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Turning, 
touched. eniithed. and ‘worn by ius There was the rubicund garageman, 
passage of the many, many years, the Who rode with us through Plymouth, 
fortune and mis-|New “Hampshire, whose, humor and 
good spirits were unflagging, and who 
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changing seasons, 

tortune—and gaining beauty withal. 
There are many such mansions se- 
7 cluded in England, but none perhaps 
. as admirable. They make the real; | 
ng off. Indeed no copy ever wealth of a country, if the people 
hinted at the light here and the calm only knew it, as their fathers knew ik. | 
and the They are the treasure of England. 


en Sagan yr painting would 
| : one painting wou , were , 
OUR NEIGHBOR | 


émotional grace; 
set Milan high on the honors list of 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


She was a fine neighbor, we thought. 
And we were right. She loved little 
children and hadn’t any of her own. 
She kept house for her two brothers |. 
in the white house on the hill. There 
were two hills, our sand hill (then 
the valley with the old bridge) and 
then their hill. They had a big bell 
hanging over the back “stoop” and 
she aways rang it at noon and at 
night, for dinner and supper. I par- 
ticularly remember it at night. In the 
soft, clear silence of the summer eve- 
ning, the song of the supper bell 
seemed unusually melodious. “Ding- 
dong,” it safd. It had a sweet voice, 
not unlike a song coming across 
water. We,could hear their dog bark 
and we could hear the voices of the 
brothers as they talked, coming in 
from the barn. On summer evenings, 
sounds carried strangely, and one’s 
neighbors seemed very near. 

She loved children. She liked to 
have us come straggling in, of an 
afternoon, and sit down, dangling our 
hats by their strings, dangling our 
short legs, too, and listen to our ideas 
on the world. We sat down in the 
pleasant kitchen by the ¢able and 
looked at the shining kitchen stove 
and the geraniums and the clean win- 
dows and the neat screen door. 

After awhile, our neighbor would 
say, “Would you like some popcorn?”4 

And we, bashful and at the same 
time hopeful, would exclaim joyfully, 
“We don’t care!” 

“Why don’t you say, ‘Thank you, we 
would like some?” said Mother. 

But, oh, we knew that our neighbor 
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a man to imagine the Last Supper“ 
laid otherwise. 

The art sense lives on in Italy. On 
the hoardings of — those picture 
galleries for the. peo I saw better 
posters than I have seen anywhere in 
Europe; except on the London Under- 
ground. Her vegetable markets 
alongside the curbs of her narrower, 
cobbled lanes blaze with cleanly 
blended color. But she would take 
higher rank as a center for real living 
if she would keep her streets clean, 
build one comfortable hotel and teach 
her children how to eat their national 
spaghetti. 3 . 


A TREASURE 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


In the green heart of Kent, there 
sleeps amid its woodland a treasure, 
the peer of which is not in the world. 
During. 800 years.the hand of man 
has worked over it, sometimes defac- 
ing, sometimes ennobling; and now 
the ancient house of Ightham, glassed 
in the dark waters of its moat, holds 
the life and toil and laughter of eight 
centuries; and still, majestic and 
serene, withstands the slow siege‘ of 
its old copesmate, Time. 

The setting to this ancestral treas- 
ure is the wide fields, burned in the 
late summer to the tawny hue of a 
lion, and the rolling hills of the 
Thames estudry. Beyond the great 
backbone of. chalk, which runs like a 
rampart westward into Surrey and 
thence across Sussex, beyond the vivid 
marshes where .the cattle are grazing, 
is drawn the faint blue streak of the tergendously baut poneore, fler 
river, like a Sword-btade dropped upon ‘heart was big and kind a 
a meadow. The incongruous shape of She popped corn in =: hte irene kbd 
a big steamer seems to lie high and | ti And she. knew how ie turn it 
— ao pre coger nga yt gr e around and around, and as she turned 
across the plain. Beyond, dim hills 
merge into the blue haze which ever 
haunts the fiverside. Nearer at hand, 
a group of red-roofed farmhouse and 
yellow straw-stack shows bright as if 
new-painted. | 

But the road to Ightham leaves the 
highway and leads through villages 
with their greens, and their cottages 
set in blooming gardens, and their 
stately churches, Ightham church lies 
across the hill, its lines long and 
square, of the perpendicular epoch; 
flint and stone, square-towered; em- 
bowered in. dark trees, opening upon 
a far prospect of golden landscape and 
bright sky, barred and swathed with 
long-drawn clouds of glittering white. 

The road climbs a steep hill between 
high, tree-clad banks, and comes to 
Ightham, a crooked street of timber- 
built cottages, overhanging gables and 
garlanding roses, and fades again; 
down and down into the valley. You 
might go by Ightham moat and never 
see it, for the house lies below, the 
road amid thick trees. Turn in at the 
gate, and there, enshrined amid smooth 
lawns and rich foliage, you shall be- 
hold a masterpiece of old England, 
brooding upon its own fair image mir- 
rored in the moat. Foursquare it 
stands, its worn stone tower facing, 
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Frontiers there are, though not 


blue eyes of the Swiss lake country 
and the dusty, drowsy face of Italy? 
Over a white-powdered plain of maize 
fields and mulberry trees, with pop- 
lars, willows and belfries baked flat 
against the sky, as on a blue china 
bowl, past villagés that blink in the 
sun, you go rattling into Milan. 
| The city, sprawling outward from 
me cathedral square like a cuttlefish, 
diate big to suggest at first sight 
more than a noisy, busy, 
dirty, rather -rate town. But the 
. note is soon struck. When 
I walked along the chief streets, 
Dante, the Via Alessandro 
‘and the Corso Vittorio 
to the north of 
was vaguely reminded 
„ less vaguely, of Soho. 
the same lack of order 
windows, the same stroll- 
on the. pavements, and, 
„ the same close smell, as of 
ever opened to the air since 
k was built. But then, 
of Lombardy, every 
held as a fortress 
sun, so that every window 
or yellow plaster walls is 
uttered and down over the 
stretch terra cotta sun- 
with curtains that drop 
-here in Piedmont, at the 
mountains,” is hotter in 
e than southern Italy. I 
e Milanese all fluttering 
evening there they all 
Galleria, fanning them- 
. languidly, as they strolled up 
n or sat at long rows of little 
eat a Neapolitan ice. Four 
arcades in the shape of a Latin 
with an octagonal center under 
y glass cupola—these form the 
leria, Milan’s chief meeting place, 
except for the Corso Vittorio 
uele, chief shopping place also. 
only does Milan meet, eat and 
| here. Here it is, too, that you 
„ in all their bravery, and always 
in couples, the three police forces, 
, the police pure and simple, 
who look like railwaymen; the civil 
guard, who might be private soldiers, 
in service uniform, and the gen- 
e, gallant in black coats with 
red facings, cocked hats and sworde. 
Solemniy they lounge along, each gos- 
{siping with his fellow; but note that 
never speaks to civil-guard 
or civil guard to gendarme. Still there 
is talk and to spare in the Galleria, 
talk with fingers, hands, wrists, el- 


| bows, eyes, sticks, and in voices so 


was on his way to attend all the “old 
home weeks” in the county. We 
picked him up north of Hebron, where! 


Discoveries in Jasper Park 


The revelation of new beauties in 
Jasper Park, Alberta, are promised by 
the discoveries recently made by 
Maj. G. M. Croyl who has been co- 
operating with Col. Maynard Rogers, 
superintendent of the Jasper National 
Park. to obtain information regarding 
sections of the park hitherto inacces- 
sible. Major Croyl has made a sur- 
vey: from the air, and in this way has 
discovered wonders which are guarded 
by huge barriers of rock and tangled 
timbers which have resisted NIl ordi- 
nary methods of exploration. 

The discovery of a lake between ‘he 
Maligne and Rocky rivers, hitherto 
unknown and uncharted, was the out- 
standing feature of the survey. The 
Maligne Valley district, Major Croyl 
states, is wonderfully beautiful. Lake 
Maligne rests at an altitude of about 
7000 feet. It is fed by numerous 
glaciers, and these stand out in strik- 
ing contrast to the blue of the waters 
of the lake. This lake is a two days’ = 
journey by horse from Jasper Park SEES A ND NENT ET J 
town. It has an outlet through the; Re N'A N N PAS 
famous Maligne Cafion to the Atha- SSN WNW EE 2 ES NFA 
basca River. . 
In ͤ the country back of the Snaring 
River there lies a deep gorge 10 miles 
in length that defied exploration until 
Major Croyl and his photographer 
conquered it from the air. 

Major Croyl made three trips from 
the temporary station at Henry 
House. The first route followed was 
up to Brule and from there to Solomon 
Creek, down to Hay River and Stony 
River and back to Jasper Lake. From 
Jasper Lake the route headed, towards 
the Lake Maligne country, where the 
most beautiful scenery was found. 

The second trip was made te 
Poboktan Creek via the Athabasca 
River, ,and from thence over the 
Poboktan pass to Brazeau Lake; 
across Brazeav Lake to Thistle River. 
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Fast Time Across the Pacifie 


10 THE, ORIENT 


14 Days to CHINA 
17 Days to MANILA 


Travel in Comfort on the Palatial 
Empress of Russia 
Empress of Asia 


Luxurious Accommodations. 
Single Cabins, Double Cabins, 
Suites—Bedroom, Sitting Room, 
Frivate Bathroom. 


Apply to Agents Everywhere or 
assenger 4 Freight Depts. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RY. 
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Drawn for The Christian Science — 
We helped her put on the red and 
white table cloth 


it, the kernels flew like dancers in a 
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harsh that, if a tongue less soft than 
Italian were being spoken, you could 


never hear the street cars clashing 
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across the cathedral square hard by. 
Now, the Galleria runs between the 
notable squares, the cathedral’s and 
the Silas, though, indeed, you need 
to be warned. “Behind that shabby 
portico lurks one of the prdudest 
0 houses in the world,” 80 very 
shabby is the Scala nowadays. True, 
as they are refurbishing it inside, they 
may perhaps worthily replaster the 
outside of it before next winter’s state 
opening, a “first night” for which 


Cologne, it will disappoint you, this 
cathedral of Milan's, dwarfed as it is 
by the shop fronts opposite, facing 
„and with the white 

a weather-worn 


t by moonlight,/beg wor- 


Italy. But the moon has 
against those sky signs 
Still, apart from its 

it is one of the gems of flam- 


Is there woven over any other build- 
ing in the world such a web of lace- 
like fretwork? Has any other a vaster 
number of pinnacles or more than the 
six thousand statues that fill the 
niches of Milan? Forty thousand peo- 
ple it can hold; but only Ruskin would 
dare paint in words the beauty of the 


5 


across a space of level sward, toward 
the long, low timbered range of build- 
ings, with central gable, which were 
once the great stables. In the hushed 
radiance of the afternoon - sunlight, 
the place is profoundly still, save for 
the tiny music of a bird in the woods, 


The front is built of ancient 
masonry, the roofs red-tiled; the rest 
is brown oak beams and plaster, ris- 
ing upon the stone foundations 
directly from the water of the moat. 
At the back, huge trees gather close 
about the lofty, leaning oaken build- 
ing; an ancient yew spreads strong 
arms across the moat, so that the dark 
wall of the house appears as it were 
through still green smoke shot with 
silver and the living sunlight. A 
broken arch spans the black water; 
through. the low: door you enter a 
brick-paved vestibule, and after that 
the house enfolds you like a maze. 
Up and down steps, one chamber 
leading into another; a black-paneled 
hall and staircase, a long corridor; 
more stairs; the great open-roofed 
hall, with the carved mantel and the 
coats-of- arma glimmering in the 
leaded window; the great withdraw- 
ing-room, the whole of one end set 
with the vast carved Jacobean mantel; 
the chapel, with its tiny pulpit, six 
pews and brown paneling; bedroom 
after bedroom, containing huge furni- 
ture and gloomy four-post bedsteads ; 
more stalreases; little rooms 80 
thickly timbered they are like a ship; 
down again by another staircase; 
thence into the inner courtyard... . 

Square, stone-paved, grass and 
weeds springing between the stones; 
bushes ‘Iuxuriantly pressing upon the 
leaded panes of the mullioned win- 
dows; & dog kennel designed like a 
little stone house, with projecting 


never ending whirl of white. They 
got white almost at once. Every kernel 
popped. And every kernel danced and 
danced the strange dance of popping 
corn. And we sat there, dangling our 
legs and watching. 


where people rarely sat, and the 
folded newspapers and the white chair 
tidieS. We could go in there, foo. It 
wasn’t too nice for us. We could un- 
fold the papers ‘and read them, or we 
could sit on the soft couch and play 
games. But it was nicest to stay in 
the kitchen -with our neighbor and 
look out across the fields and marshes 
to the horizon line. 

The cows stood in the fields under 
the trees. The sheep were browsing, 
the dog was asleep on the stoop. 

Then, too, our ‘neighbor used to in- 
vite us to stay to supper. And we 
helped her put on the red and white 
table cloth on the kitchen table and 
set on the dishes and all the good 
things which she knew how to cook. 
And then, because we were not quite 
tall enough, she went out on the stoop’ 
and untied the rope and pulled down 
on it and the big bell began to ring 
across the soft, summer shadows. It 
was wonderful what that bell could 
bring to pass! It changed everything. 
The men came in and the dog sat up 
and the chickens ran toward the house 
because they saw that it was getting 
time to be on hand. 

The long afternoon was over.. The 
cow bells were beginning to sing 
across the fields. The sun was drop- 
ving down into the woods. It was the 
hour of hospitality. The kitchen 
chairs scraped. Everybody sat down. 
Everybody was glad to be at home. 
The dog gazed in through the screen 
door at his family. He was glad, too. 


Beyond, were the cool, dim parlors 


sufficiently. to tell us of their contem- 
plated next year’s excursion, across 
the country,” and “taking in all the 
national parks!” Quite a large order! 


The return trip was made over the 
same route. The Snaring River coun- 


try was covered in the third trip. The 


plane used was a D.G.-4 with 12- 


cylinder Rolls Royce engine. 


Northumberland on the Connecticut 
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prices are made possible 


or 8 ribbed styles: 


Covered with piece-dyed cotton 
taffeta, tape edge; $1.75 value 
for i 


Cévered with 


Have Your Umbrellas 
Re-Covered Now!. 


This Work at Special Concessions for a 
Limited Period 


GAIN WE ARE ENABLED. to take orders for the re- 
covering of Umbrellas at very low prices. 


the best Umbrella manufacturers, and the work will be of the 
very best standards and warranted to give perfect satisfaction. 
The prices quoted are for 24, 26, or 28 inch frames, 7 


The new 
by the co-operation of one of 


Covered with piece-dyed union 
silk taffeta, tape edge; $5 value 
for .., 

‘Covered with yarn-dyed 
silk taffeta, tape edge; $6 
for : 

Covered with all-silk taffeta, tape 
edge, black or colors; $6.25 value 

$ 


Traffic Agents 
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egt Indies 
Cruises 


Four De Luxe Cruises 
of Twenty-three Days Each 
Leaving New York 
Nov. 26—Jan. Feb. Mar. 4 


via Palatial Twin Screw 
S. S. “FORT ST. GEORGE” 


14,000 Tons Displacement 
Rates, $275.00 up to $860.00 
Including 18 rooms with private baths. 
For Further Particulars write 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
34 Whitehall St., New York. 
FURNESS WITHY & Co., Lied., 10 State 
St., Boston, Mass., or Any Tourist nt. 
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AMERICA LINE 
NEW YORK to ROTTERDAM 


Via Plymouth and Boulogne-sur-Mer 


PASSENGER OFFICE 
89 State St., Boston 


Ser 1A 
QUTH AMERIC 
| Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo 


and Buenos Alres 


Regular sailings every three weeks by luxurious 
passenger steamers of 21,000 ton displaceinent, 


| especially designed for travel in the Tropics. 


Company's office, 42 Broadway, New York. Any 
Steamship or Tourist Agent or Raymond & Whit- 
comb, 17 Temple Place, General District Agent. 
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—— Christian Science Monitor 


WASHINGTON, e ol Get 
— The United States cannot refrain 


from active participation in the settle- 
ment of economic and financial diffi- 


culties confronting the world, 4 
. | special committee of the United States 
ber ot Commerce deduces from 
igations made in Europe, a 
report on which has just been made. 

A chief obstacle at present to a 
return to normal ess conditions 
throughout the world, he committee 


an unimportant question. 

The House determined definitely 
yesterday to continue its “gentlemen's 
agreement“ until Monday. After that 
date it will buckle down to work in 
earnest with the prospects that the re- 
apportionment bill will be the first 
measure to come up for consideration. 
In the event that the Ways and Means 
Committee is ready to report the bill 
for the refunding of the foreign debt, 
the House, however, will make that 


in excess of the quantity she sow ab 
practically impossible for 


tains. It is 

Ways and Means Committee, 3 
hor fo, r Lege enten ei nich be Wailing for the Senate to ‘ach willl 
. trom other countries Proce d with all possible haste to #04 

port the Administration bill for the 
refunding of the foreign debt owed 
this country by the allied and associ- 
ated powers. 

The sudden change in the plans of 
the Administration came as a Surprise 
yesterday to the President's political 
advisers at the capital, who had been 


srActing under rate the House 


credit and her — — fiscal 

system is placed on a very much bet- 

ter basis than at present. 
“Greater financial aid. will not be 


the commissioner to fix the value, in 
extended to Germany by other coun- 


the absence of all information avail- 


able for the purpose. 
“There has been some apprehension 


Jon the part of the trust companies— 


and there is ground for the apprehen- 


asserts, is found in the armed con- 
Mets in progress and in the continued 
"threat of renewei clashes. Busines3: 
will not resume its forvard movement, 
ti: ibe menace yf re- 


tries in the measure necessary unless 
she can pursue her rehabilitation in 
peace and unless there is confidence 
that a sure central goverhment will 
be maintained within the German Re- 


led to believe that final action on the 
liquidation of the foreign loans of the 
United States would not be sousht 
until after the Conference on the im- 


the first order of busifess. 


ADDITIONS MADE 


TO DIPLOMATIC LIST 


it js declared, 
curiing warfare is removed. 
'- The committee names four subjects 
to which it believes American people 
must give greater attention. They are: 
The payment of the German iepara- 
tious. 
Tue United States Army on the 
Rhine. : 


ſtatlon of armaments. It came equally 
as a surprise to the Democratic lead- 
ers, who prepared hastily to formulate 
plans for opposing the proposition 
when it is Drought up in the House 
for passage. 


Conference With President 

Frank W. Mondell, Representative 
from Wyoming, the Republican leader, 
set the machinery in motion late yes- 


terday afternoon, at-a conference with 
Joseph W. Fordney (R.), Representa- 
tive from Michigan, the chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee. The 
Republican leader will confer with 
President Harding at the White House 
today on this and other arrahgements 
for the legislative program of the 
House. He is expected to receive 
definite and explicit instructions from 
the President regarding the foreign 
— Which total nearly $10,000,000,- 


sion—that the word gift) as used in 
the revenue act might be construed 
| to include what are generally known 
as voluntary or living trusts. The 
voluntary trust is not a gift, but is 
more of the nature of a transfer under 
a general appointment, or in con- 


public.“ 


Americas Responsibility 

Under the heading The Responsi- 
4ility of the United States,“ the com- 
mittee says: 

“Today the avorld’s affairs have ap- 
parently reached a dead center. It 
may move forward from the present 
point by slow, painful and. uncertain 
steps, with the result that the process 
of reconstruction will extend over 
many years. How long such move- 
ment would continue, it is impossible 
To forecast. 

“Only by gaining the- confidence of 
investors can the credit and capital 
necessary to insure normal business in 
the world be mobilized and used. Only 
the free exchange of commodities be- 
tween the countries in increased vol- 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Announcement of the selection of 
eight American ministers to South and 
Central America and Old World coun- 
tries was made yesterday at the White 
House, virtually completing the diplo- 
matic roster of the new Administra- 
tion. The eight ministers whose names 
were announced were: To Panama, 
Dr. John Glover South of Kentucky; 
to Nicaragua, John E. Ramer of Colo- 
rado; to Venezuela, Willis C. Cook of 
South Dakota; to Guatemala, Roy 
Davis of Missouri; to Tzecho-Slovakia, 
Lewis Einstein of New York; to Bul- 
garia, Charles S. Wilson of Maine; to 
‘Finland, Charles L. Kagey of Kansas, 
and to Siam, Edward E. Brodie of 
Oregon. The White House announced 
the selection of J. Morton Howell ot 
Dayton, Ohio, as special diplomatic 


a modicum of improvement 


Specially for The Christian Science Monftor 

BOSTON, -Massacbusetts — Promo- 
tion of good feeling and a better mu- 
tual understanding of the problems 


templation of death.” 
RAILRO AD ISSUES The condition of Austria and Centra! 
Eur ope. 
TO BE Ser nat the United States might do to 
: laid in the improvement of the genera! 
* n titvation. 

Conferences of Executives and omitting almost $1,000,000,000 worth 
Busin Expected of accrued interest, the other nations 
"x Men to owe the United States more than $10,- 
Make for Better Understanding | 900,000,000, made up roughly of the 
following amounts: Great Britain, 

$4,166,000,000; France, $3,351,000,000; 

Italy, $1,648,000,000; Belgium, 3375, 
both domestic and foreign, are stand- 000,000; Russia, $193,000,000; Poland. 
in the way of a restoration of 136.000, 000: Tzecho-Slovakia, $91,- 
000,000; Serbia, $51,000,000; Rou- 


le conditions and normal domestic 
and world »rosperity. But the forces 


Elliott C. McDougal. of Buffalo, 
president of the New York State divi- 
sion, spoke previously on “Reduction 
of Government Expenses and Taxa- 
tion.” He criticized Congress- for 
and on taxation and tariff legisla- 

5 

“Congress is ignorantly or willfully 
blind,” he said. “That more than a 
small minority could be ignorant of 
what the nation knows and wants is 
inconceivable. The Republican Party 
sacredly is pledged to real reduction 
of government expenditures and gov- 
ernment taxation. No halfway meas- 
ure will sat that pledge. Let 
no member of Congress think that the 
nation is not fully aware that many 
of K colleagues are hoping by delay 
and camouflage to obscure the main 
issue, deliberately to evade fulfillment. 

“It ld appear to the nation that 
Co is against our President in 
his sincere intention to cut expenses 
and taxes. Under our Constitution, in 


matters of taxation, Congress has the 


initiative. By deadly inertia alone it 
can defeat him. The nation has com- 
plete confidence in him and his Cab- 
inet. Whatever taxes they say are 
absolutely necessary we. cheerfully 
i will pay, but not a dollar more. 
“Every month’s delay means more, 
perhaps much more, than a month’s 

prolongation of business depregsion, 
and many additional and entirely un- 
necessary business failures. Every 
dollar of unnecessary taxation will 
cost the nation several dollars in loss 
of business to merchants and manu- 
facturers, and in loss of wages to 
employees, Excess profits taxes should 
long ago have been abolished. They 
now should be abolished at once, 
without. regard to any other question. 
As a matter of fact few businesses 
are having, or will have, any excess 
profits to tax.“ 

John McHugh, vice-president of the 
Mechanics and Metals National Bank 
of New York, asserted that American 
investments abroad are neetied to 

uttress the country's prosperity. 


Need of Export Markets 

“It has recently been estimated by 
competent authority that our produc- 
tive capacity is 25 per cent in excess 
of our capacity for consumption,” said 
Mr. McHughes’ report. “The needed 
export of our surplus, together with 
the, liquidation of at least part of the 
debts now owed us abroad, cannot be 
acco without import of im- 

proved foreign securities, under the 
plan contemplated by the Foreign 
Trade Financing Corporation. It is 
‘| apparent that no more effective way 
exists of buttressing American trade 
abroad than by the extension of Amer- 
ican in t, = safeguarded 
in other 

The injection of a tittle human sym- 
pathy in nee oe nue Act will do no 
harm, Henry N. pbell of Detroit, 
of the legislative committee, 


said ¥ 
“Section 208 of the new act amends 
202 of the act of 1918 so as to 
that in the case of gifts made 
December 31, 1920, the value, as 
a basis for taxation in case of sale, 
the cost to the donor or the 
preceding owner by whom it was 
not acquired by gift,” said Mr. Camp- 
case of bequests, 


the value at the time the bequests take 
ction is illogical 
Some academic theorists 

devised this scheme. 
“Sentimental reasons alone are 
gd fixing the * agg of 


owner by whom it was not ac- 
quired by gift. — 


which face both the business men and 
railroads of New England, are the ob- 
jects of the Massachusetts State 5 
Chamber of Commerce in enlisting its 
93 member organizations—local cham- 
bers of commerce in as many com- 
munities—in a plan for semi-monthly 
conferences, The project is said to 
have the emphatic approval of rail- 


road executives. > 
As prepared for its members by Ed- 
ward G. Stacy of the State Chamber 


of Commerce, the plan is for semi- 
monthly round table conferences un- 


der the auspices of the local chamber’ 3 
transportation committee, to which 
would be invited local shippers and 
others interested in transportation fa- 
cilitiés, and railroad officials of all 
degrees from presidents or division 
superintendents to the local freight 
agent. 

“The sole object’ of these confer- 
ences,” according to Mr. Stacy, “would 
be that of getting acquainted, pro- 
moting good will, securing frank dis- 
cussion and airing of complaints from 
both sides, and establishing a basis for 
the growth of mutual respect and co- 
operative endeayor in solving local 
problems. Cooperation between ship- 
per and carrier is very much needed. 
and the plan can be carried out with 
no great difficulty. It will be found 
that railroad Mfficials will cooperate 
to the fullest extent and will welcome 
the proposal. 

The local freight agent has a hard 
job and usually a thankless one, often 
getting blamed for difficulties over 
which. he has no control, yet, on the 
other hand, often able to render ship- 
pers invaluable assistance when he 
feels that it will be appreciated. Too 
often the shipper's own impatience 
and lack of understanding and of per- 
sonal acquaintance with local railroad 
officials, is the prime factor in caus- 
ing trouble and friction.” 

Officials of the two principal Massa- 
chusetts railroads. have cordially 
indorsed the plan. President Hustis 
of the Boston & Maine Railroad 
stated, “What you are proposing is 
entirely’ practical and cannot but 
prove’ helpful,” and Vice-President 
Campbell of the New York, New 
Haven &- Hartford Railroad said, It 
is a step in the right direction and 
if followed will accomplish a great 
deal in the way 6f eliminating friction 
which’ is generally due to misunder- 
standing.” With this backing, the 
Massachusetts State Chamber is push- 
— the. plan strongly throughout the 

tate. 


BERRY CULTURE INCREASES ‘ 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
, PORTLAND, Oregon — In the 
Gresham district, a few miles east of 
Portland, an organization has been 
formed called the Cooperative Berry 
Growers. Twelve years ago berry- 
growing in this section little more 
than. filled home needs, -while this 
season 425 tons of red raspberries, 
strawberries, ioganberries and black- 
berries were sold netting the growers 
something more than $100 an acre. 
There are now in bearing or recently 


| planted in the Gresham district, about 


1000 acres of berries. .The associa- 
tion serves its members by buying in 
quantity all the necessary supplies 
and equipment for their work. It 
guarantees a market for the fruit and 
Saves the uncertainty and loss of in- 
dividual marketing. 


BONDS FOR HIGHWAY WORK 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
PORTLAND, Oregon—aA great deal 
of road work is being done in Oregon. 
One million dollars of four-year, 6 per 
cent bonds have been sold and another 
block will be offered soon. 


EXPULSIONS FOR HAZING 
CHICAGO, Illinois—Fifteen students 
at Northwestern University have been 
expelled for hazing, President Scott 
announced yesterday, as anS>utgrowth 
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the question of our foreign trade does 


mania, $36,000,000; Austria, 324.000, 
000: Greece, $15,000,000; Esthonia, 
$14, 000, 000; Armenia, $12, 000, 000; Cu- 

39,000,000: Finland, $8,000,000; 
eal $5,000, 000; Lithuania, $5,000,- 
000: Hungary, $1, 700,000; Liberia, 
$26, 000. 

“This debt,” the committee ennie 
out, is being increased by accruing 
interest at the rate of about $1,500,000 
In addition, it is estimated 
that ove? $3,000,000,000 is owed to 
our banks. and business men by for- 
eizn countries and their citizens.” 
Reviewing the growth of the foreign 
trade of the United States and enor- 
mous value of exports the committee 
remarks: 

“From the figures quoted respecting | 
these few commodities we assume no 
member of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States will seriously 
consider the propositions that this 

country should isolate itself from 
Europe, our greatest market, or that 


not interest practically every business 
man, every farmer and every worker 
in the Pes, States. 1 


Doubt On Reparations — 


In regard to reparations, the com- 
mittee approves of the determination 
of Germany to pay to the utmost of 
her ability, but adds: 

“Your committee feels unable to ex™ 
préss an opinion as to whether Ger- 
many can pay the amount of the 
indemnity fixed. It believes that only 
experience will demonstrate Ger- 
many’s ability in this respect, and this 
must depend in a large degree upon 
the promptness with which the normal 
business of the world is restored, 
upon Germany’s success in securing 
outside financial aid and upon her 
capacity to put her fiscal affairs in 
order. 

“It is essential that Germany shall 


ton to consider reduction of arma- 


have a fair chance to produce and 


sary payments, and it is in the interest | 
of all of the countries, Germany in 
common with the others, that the pay- 
ment of the reparations should be so 
financed as to cause the minimum of 
dislocation of world commerce. 
“Your committee questions whether 
the Reparations Commission, on 
which it believes the United States 
should be represented, has sufficiently 
broad powers to meet the situation. 
it is of the opinion that an organiza- 
tion representative of the fiscal and 
business interests of the leading na- 
tions should be constituted to work 
continuously with the Reparations 
Commission in dealing with this and 
other great financal problems which 
must be met during the next 10 years. 
“In the absence of international 
machinery designed to meet this need 
and functioning with general support, 
business uncertainty will continue 
and it will remain impossible for 
bankers or business men to plan in- 
telligently for the future. : 


Harmful to America 


“On no country is the present 
foreign exchange situation reacting 
more harmfully than the United States, 
and none is more concerned in efforts. 
to improve it and to deal with the 
problems involved and the reparations 
payments.” 

The committee believes that the 


- 


distribute, if she is to meet the neces- 


ume can bring normal life to the peo- 
ple and the conditions they knew be- 
fore the war. 

“The United States is regarded as 
the most powerful country in the 
world, commercially and financially. 
Its reputation for integrity and fair 
dealing is well established. 

“Possessing, as it does, great quan- 
tities of raw material and manufac- 
tures which jt wishes to exchange 
with other nations, the interest of the 
United States in accelerating a return 
to world prosperity is vital. 

“Every country desires our friend- 
ship and assistance. and it is apparent 
we can participate in the restoration 
of commerce and industrial productiv- 
ity on any reasonable and consistent 
terms. either by modification of the 
Versailles Treaty to meet the policies 
of the United States, or independently 
of it. 

“Doubtless it was the realization of 
our moral, as well as of our financial 
and commercial responsibility in re- 
lieving the world’s depressed condi- 
tion, that caused the President to call 
the proposed Conference in Washing- 


ments. 

“Any student of world affairs cannot 
escape the conclusion that each of the 
nations, including the United States, 
cannot continue to expend so large a 
part of its entire revenue, derived 


‘witness scheduled. 


frem taxation which is now almcst 
unbearable, in preparation for future 
war, if the present civilization is to 
continue.” 


TESTIMONY OF 
MRS. O'GRADY HEARD 


NEW YORK, New York — Mrs. 
Ellen O’Grady, who resigned as fifth 
deputy police commissioner last 
December, yesterday told the Meyer 
‘Legislative Committee investigating 
city affairs that her resignation fol- 
lowed “persecution by Police Commis- 


~ 


‘sioner Enright” extending throughout 


her term of office. 

She said that Mr. Enright hampered 
her activities as chief of the depart- 
ment’s welfare work and interfered 
when she sought to prosecute motion 
picture houses because of immoral 
conduct within them. 

The Commissioner, she continued, 
had written an untruth into the de- 
partmental records, saying she had 
been fmpudent, insubordinate and hys- 
terical. 


RAILROAD BUYS CARS 

BALTIMORE, Maryland—cContracts 
for the purchase of 2000 new freight 
cars have been awarded by the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad Company, it 
was announced yesterday by George 
M. Shriver, senior vice-president. The 
purchase will aggregate an expendi- 
ture of $2,200,000. 


* 
Not one of them wants to 
Wait when Holsum Bread is on 


the table. It's the natural start for 


every meal—appetizing, delicious, good, 
, the ee Give your kiddice all 
F 
how they enjoy it. 
Cet Holsum Bread, fresh every day, 
from your grocer. * 
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AMERICAN BAKERY CO, 


16 the proper official to administer the 
| program. 


Following the conference yesterday, 
Mr. Fordney gave notice that he 
would ask A. W. Mellon, Secretary of 
the Treasury, to appear before the 
Ways and Means Committee at his 
earliest convenience to outline the 
policy of the Administration for the 
refunding of the foreign debt and the 
extension of payment and interest on 
loans made by the United States to 
the Allies for the prosecution of the 
war. It is expected that Mr. Mellon 
will go into executive session with 
the committee either his afternoon 
or tomorrow. 

Mr. Fordney cannot forecast at this 
time how long it will take the Ways 
and Means Committee to report the 
bill, which already has been waiting 
Senate action for many weeks. He 
hopes, however, to have it ready for 
the House within the next week, or so. 
Thus far, Secretary Mellon is the only 


— 


op 
of 


Se 


an 


ba 


The Administration expects to secure 
action on it in the House, before the 
Conference on the limitation of arma- 
ments meets in Washington, but it will 
be practically impossible for the 
Senate, owing to its tangled legislative 
situation, to take up the measure when 
it is sent over. 

According to Mr. Fordney. the chief 
obstacle to be overcome is the question 
of the amount of power that should be 
placed in the hands of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, who, it is considered, 


ve 


K. 


Emergency Tariff Extension 


Another matter that is to come 
squarely before the Ways and Means 
Committee shortly, says Mr. Fordney, 
is extension of the emergency tariff 
rates which expire on November 27. 
Word has gone forth from the White | 


agent and Consul-General 
Egypt. 


SCHOOL OPERATES A 


any deposit, 
being accepted. 
saved $1, the president of the bank 


deposits it in a city savings bank 
chosen by the child’s parents. 


VERDICT REVERSED. 


CHICAGO, 
States Court of Appeals yesterday re- 


at Cairo, 


BANK FOR PUPILS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
SAN DIEGO, 


California—Thrift, co- 
eration and a practical knowledge 
how to save and how to use a bank 


are some of the things the Logan 


hool here is teaching its pupils, 


through the operation of an up-to-date 
school bank. 
lished nearly two years ago and all 
its officers are pupils of the seventh 


The bank was estab- 


d eighth grades. 


Pupils make their deposits in their 


nk every morning from 8.40 to 9.15, 
no matter how small, 
When a child has 


IN FORD CASE. 


United 


Illinois — The 


rsed a decision of Judge A. B. 


Anderson at Indianapolis, giving the 


W. Ignition Company a verdict of 


approximately $2,000,000 against the 
Ford Motor Company. 

The ignition company charged the 
Ford concern had manufactured for 
its own use ignition coils on which 
the K. W. company held a patent. The 
Appellate 
fendant had not been notified of any 
infringement of patent rights. 


Court held that the de- 


ery 371 or 


: Golf . 


At $7.00 . 


Popular, useful and 


stylish, with two large pockets. 


Made of knitted cloth, slightly — 8 allow for 


that “follow through” so necessary for 
Other exceptionally tyliuhewenteramaded 
priced from $12 upwards. 


Mohair 


score. 


Hair, 


Golf Hose 


Imported—with distinctive 3 cuffs: or desired 


bright stripe; others perfec 


ts in various heathers. 


2 from 


Light and medium 
$1.50 to $2.50. 


The distinctive Camel Hair Hose from $3.50 to $9.50. 
Our catalogue contains everything for golfers—Shop by mail. 
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the lik 
higher basis after the first year, under 


the operation of all these 
a 6-cent fare basis, with 
gsm as soon as prac- 

ll remedy this situation, and 


| the prevention of over- 
particular sections by 


sches L. Miller, who was 
le for the legislation which 
jcreated the commission, as well as the 
of the commissioners, ex-. 
himself as highly pleased 
report, especially with refer- 
the des ape for the 5-cent 


Riek dee “aide eatadinet the ocus- 
mission. In reply to a question as to 
elihood of fares going to a 


one feature of the plan, the Governor 


argin between what 


would be earned under a properly co- 
| ordinated system, with the elimination 


of things that could all be eliminated 


, jon a 5-cent fare basis, and what is re- 


“to make that fare permanent. 


there will be a lot of taxes eliminated 
In regard to the elevated lines, 
whose stockholders, under the lease 


to the Interborough Transit Company; 


er-jare guaranteed 7 per cent on their 
er stock, and who might refuse to come 


into the plan on the basis proposed by 
the Transit Commission, it was pointed 
out that in the event of a receivership 
‘of the Interborough, under the pro- 
oeeding now pending, the lease would 
de nullified if the receivers decided 
against its fulfilment, and that the 
commission could easily throw its in- 
fluence in favor of such a step, to 


| ed the objectors into line. 


At the office of the commission, it 
was stated that the public reception 


ot the plan was very gratifying, and 


Bat there seemed a prospect that che 


of the! reorganization might go into effect 
rare within the next six months, or in 
any event, before the termination of 


‘the present state administration. The 


‘work of valuation, on which the final 


plan must be based, is now proceed- 


ing rapidly, and will be completed in 


„ and the next step, the public 
hearings on the preliminary plan, will 


re be inaugrated shortly. These hear- 
Inge will be for the double purpose 
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of ascertaining the attitude of the 
transit companies toward the p an, 
as well as to inform the public. In 
addition to these, public statements 
will be issued fror) time to time, deal- 
ing with various es of the plan. 
Of these the first will be devoted to 


ple desirb 


good temper 
about. stich à permanent settlement, | 
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Viscount Bryce also discussed the 
the Irish question, saying: 
i poke of the sympathy and 


and understanding have been, to some 
extent, marred, by one difficulty, one 
source of trouble which has taken 
forms that it is hard for any country 
outside of Great. Britain to under- 
stand. I meat the relations of Brit- 
ain and Ireland.” - 

“It is 36 years since Mr. Gladstone 
brought in his first Home Rule Bill. 
I was a member of that Ministry, and 
ever since 1886 1 have been an advo- 
cate of home rule for Ireland. Now 
an offer has been made and I earnest- 
ly hope ahd trust, and I hope because 
I trust, that the offer will be accepted. 
It is dangerous to prophesy when a 
few weeks may falsify the prediction 
of the prophet, but in spite of that 
danger I, will express something ap- 
proaching confidence that it will be 
found possible to effect a settlement. 
The vast majority of the British peo- 
it. There is hardly a man 
in England who doés not desire, with 
all his heart, good feeling, friendship 
and peace between Great Britain and 
Ireland. That would be the greatest 
boon that could come to the two 
countries. Perhaps, I may add, there 
sre some of you who think it would 
be a boon to America also. And I 
cannot but trust that wisdom and 
on both ‘sides will bring 


to put an end to all of these hatreds 
and dissensions; a settlement which, 
without impairing the safety of Brit- 
ain, will enable the energies and the 
patriotic ‘spirit of the Irish people to 
find the fullest expression in working 
for the good of their country, for 
which they have cherished for so 
many centuries a patriotic fervor. 
That is our hope and it is a confi- 
dent ‘hope. 


British Approval of Conference 

“The invitation to the disarmament 
Conference has been accepted with 
whole-hearted joy by .the British 
people. There can be no more com- 
plete approval and earnest accéptance 
of that invitation anywhere than in 
England, and it seems to me that it 
comes with special fitness from the 
United States because you have no 
cause to quarrel with any other coun- 
try; because you are impartial regard- 
ing the different states of the Old 


Country: because there is no power 


which threatens you and obliges you 
to keep up armaments, and because 
there is no power which could hope 
‘to attack you with guccess. By her 
geographical] position and by her in- 
exhaustible resources, America stands 
out as the one impregnable country. 
“The reduction of armament is a 
matter of the greatest consequence to 
all the world at this moment. It has 
deen Sometimes supposed that arma- 
ments make for peace. They do not. 
They make for war. They are not only 
a symptom, they are also a cause. 
The existence of great armaments in 
a country fosters a large class who 
know how to make armaments and 
how to work them. It creates the 
desire to use the armaments which 
exist. It keeps the idea of war con- 
stantly before the mind of the people; 
it makes it seem a natural and prob- 
able thing.and diminishes the horror 
with which the advent of war ought 
to be regarded. It has always been 
the countries where there were the 
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that is the question of China. 
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the countries on the verge of the Pa- 
cific, may be peaceably adjusted. 

“f know that the policy of Great 

Britain and Canada and Australia, all 
interested in the Pacific, coincide, 80 
far as I have been ever able to under- 
stand, and I do not see that there is 
any difference between the policies of 
our countries on that subject. 
But I notice there is in this coun- 
try a certain amount of uneasiness re- 
garding possible attacks upon Amer- 
ica, an uneasiness which I do not 
quite understand and which I think I 
may say in England is not generally 
understood. You may say there are 
possibilities, that some approach 
probability. There are others that 
are almost too remote to be worth 
considering. Anybody can frighten 
himself with a possibility, but the 
course of prudence is to watch it and 
to estimate the likelihood that it will 
ever enter into the sphere of proba- 
bility. 

“IT can see at this moment no danger 
threatening the United States that 
ccmes within the range of probability. 
There is only one question affecting 
the Pacific countries which is really 
a question fit to cause anxiety, and 

You 
have in China a vast people, an in- 
dustrious people, of great depth and 
many fine qualities, whose govern- 
ment is at present unstable, whose 
provinces are divided, which is in fact 
in a state of weakness which exposes 
it to danger and which makes its 
neighbors look with anxiety upon its 
future. 

“The interest of the European pow- 
ers, in particular the interest of Great 
Britain, in the future of China, is 
exactly the same as the interest. of 
the United States. I can see no rea- 
son why the policy of Great Britain 
and the policy of the United States 
should diverge in any way where the 
interests of China are concerned 
What they both desire is that China 
skould be peaceful, that there should 
be a free and open entrance for all 
commerce into China, upon equal 
terms, that communications. through- 
out China should be safe, so that for- 
eign goods should have access to every 
corner of the Empire. These are the 
things which China needs, the things 
on which we are agreed, and why 
should there be any difference of opin- 
ion between Britain and America upon 
that subject? 

“When I survey the condition of 
Europe and of the Near East, I see 
a far gloomier landscape. We in Eng- 
land think that you in America have 
not realized in what a state of misery 
and ruin the war has left the coun- 
tries of continent Europe. 

Unsettled Conditions 

“Nothing is: more settled than it 
was before the war. Sometimes one 
hears people say that the peace we 
have now is worse than the war itself. 
The disasters which the war brought 
have not taught the peoples to desire 
peace. We all thought that after such 
calamities the desire for peace would 
be universal. That has not happened. 
Everywhere in Europe we see resent- 
ments, suspicions, mistrust, rival am- 
bitions of rival peoples, eacn seeking 
to aggress upon the other or to re- 
cover something which they think they 
have unjustly lost. Some of the peo- 
ples of Europe are starving, supported 


f 


resources are smaller. 

Nearly all the peoples of Europe 
are practically bankrupt. Trade i: 
stopped by the obstacles to the inte 


change of goods and to the paths c 


$3.75 


betes $478 


by your charity, and by that of Great 
Britain, to a smaller extent, as our 


HH 


litions will not substantially 


3 of us in England ap- 
prehend any immediate danger and 
recrudescence of war between the 
great powers. But there are still 
dangers among the minor powers. 


ud Some of them have already formed 


alliances against other powers from 
which they apprehend hostilities, 
and no one can say how soon 
a spark in one quarter of central 
or eastern Europe will light the flame. 
But even if there should be no fight- 
ing for some time to come, while these 
rivalries, ambitions, suspicions and 
mistrusts remain, while the hatred 
smoulders, that hatred may break out 
in a flame, aud the sense of insecurity 
fs at present paralyzing Europe, and 
it destroys present prospects of re- 
covery and these effects are felt all 
over the world. 


‘Tntevdependeiice of Peoples 
Jou men of business know that 
commerce and finance of the world 
have made of it one community, one 
in a sense in which it never was 
before and when one member suffers, 
all the members suffer. Isolation is 
no. longer possible for any) great 
country, and especially for great 
commercial and producing country. 
No country can stand aside and see 
With indifference the misfortunes of 
its neighbors. Already the nations of 
the world have for years ‘past been 
drawn by many causes into many 
combinations and fields of cooperation 
for various common purposes, and 
how surely we see that there is a 
need that they should draw. together 
for the greatest of all purposes, the 
purpose which includes all the rest: 
the preservation of peace among them. 
“I am not speaking primarily of 
political action. I do believe that 
diplomatic action can do a great deal, 
but I am thinking of something more 
than diplomatic action, I am thinking 
of that influence which one people 
has upon another and I would like 
to answer the question which you 
will put to me, ‘What is the way out 
for this bleeding condition of Eu- 
rope? What way out is there from 
the calamities which surround us? 
“The evil lies in the minds, in the 
hatreds. The first thing to be done is, 
so far as possible, to reduce the hat- 
red; to persuade nations that there is 
more to be made by friendship than 
by enmity. Let them see that hatred 
has never done any good and has 
never got anywhere. To show that 
the loss of one nation is not neces- 
sarily the gain of another, but rather 
that each nation thrives with the 
prosperity of the rest, and is better 
off when its neighbors are better off. 
“How can we remove these hatreds, 
and rivalries and suspicions? All 
that can be done ought to be done to 
remove. existing causes of injustice; 
to warn aggressive peoples that they 
will incur the displeasure of all that 
is best in all nations if they attack 
their neighbors, and that all that can 
be done ought to be done for these 


| 


peoples which have the least desire 
for themselves and which are :freest 


trom the passions of hatred. Neither 


you nor we in England have any re- 
venge to satisfy upon anyone. We do 


not hate the way the nations of con- 


tinental Europe hate one another, and 
neither of us, fortunately, has any- 
thing to take from our nei 

“Now we are surely especially fitted 
to lead in this work, both by - 
tion and the fact that we are commer- 
cial nations, whose commercial ties 
stretch all over the world and although 
TI have argued this question as if it 
were a question of commercial in- 
terest, I do not want to put it mainly 
upon that ground. You are a prac- 
tical people, but you are also a people 
with ideals. You have refrained from 
conquest, when you might have in- 
creased your territories. You have | 
sought and loved peace as no other 
great people hade done, and therefore 
you can help mankind in peace and 
by peaceful means, just as six years 
ago you helped mankind in war. 

“The peaceful cooperation of our 
two peoples who understand one an- 
other as no other two peoples do or 
can do, which cherish the same ideals 


ſand equally desire the welfare of man- 


kind and equally love the principles 
of freedom by which we have lived 
and prospered, the cooperation of our 
peoples to extinguish hatreds and to 
preserve peace, offers the best and 
perhaps the only prospect of averting 
from the world the recurrence of those 
calamities from which we have largely 
suffered. 

am sure that there never was a 
moment in history when so much 
turned upon the preservation of peace 
and upon bringing the nations into 
accord and cooperation together. If 
mankind can ever be saved by human 
means it is by the cooperation of 
America and Britain, the honest coop- 
eration, in the same high spirit.” 


ANCIENT CANNON 
GIFTS TO PLYMOUTH 


PLYMOUTH, Massachusetts — Two 
bronze cannon, three centuries old, 
were given the town of Plymouth on 
behalf of the British Government and 
the Ancient and Honorable Artillery | 


Company’ yesterday as another marker | 


of the tercentenary of the Pilgrims’ | 
landing. The pieces, according to Col. | 


Sidney M. Hedges, who made the | 


| week last year, and 122,596 less than 


presentation, are similar to those 
carried by the Mayflower, which were 
used later by the forefathers to guard 
their settlement. The pieces presented 
yesterday will be mounted on the old 
fort, restored on Burial Hill, its former 
site, by the Ancients. 


OREGON COAL FIELDS 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

PORTLAND, Oregon—The possibil- 
ity of developing coal fields to produce 
manufacturing coal, in several differ- 
ent counties in Oregon, was considered 
at a conference between the director 
of the state bureau of mines and the 
director of the United States Bureau 
of Mines. Field and laboratory work 
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Amount Paid Out Is . a 
‘Third of Sum Claimed—Re- 
Gain Over That of Last Year 

‘Special to The Christian ence Monitor 
' from ite. Washington Mews Office 

» WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 

—The railroad administration has, up 

re- to the present time, settled nearly 50 

per cent .of the claims whieh have 

General of Railroads, reported to the 

President yesterday. “When it is 

understood: that substantially: all, ot 

these settlements have been made 

since January 1, 1921, you will 2 

elate the progress we are making in 

the way of final settlement,” he 
added. 

The figures as given out by the 
| Director-General] are as follows: 

Up to October 1, 1921, an 
of $856,033,588 in claims had been filed 
by sundry carriers on fina] settlement 
with the United States railroad ad- 
‘ministration. The total mileage rec- 
ognized as under federal control was 
241,000 miles. Claims filed represent 
a total mileage of 189,394 miles; or 
78.70 per cent of the total mileage 
under federal control. 

If the remaining percentage of 
mileage files claims on the same basis 
as those already filed, the total claims 
that will be filed against the railroad 
administration will aggregate $1, 087, — 
633,476. 

The amount of claims on final set- 
tlement adjustéd up to October 1, 1921, 
aggregates $387,017,099. The mileage 
for which claims have been settled is 
90,944 miles, or 47.90 per cent of the 
mileage of all roads that have filed 
claims, and 37.70 per cent of the total 
mileage of all roads under federal con- 
trol. The amount paid in settlement 
ot these claims is $117,715,840, or 30. 41 
per cent of the amount claimed. 

President Harding is still anxious 
that the railroad funding bill should 
be passed at this session of Congress. 
He realizes the importance of the tax 
bill having precedence over all other 
legislation, but when that is out of 
the way he would like to see the rail- 
road and foreign loan bills taken up 
for prompt action. 

The ‘railroads yesterday issued a 
favorable report on the amount of 
| freight carried for the week ending 
September 24, the last week for which 
statistics are available. In a state- 
ment issued by the American Railway 


Association yesterday it was stated 
that the loading of revenue freight in- 
-creased 19,543 cars, compared with 
the previous week. The total for the 


week was 873,305 cars, which was the 


largest number loaded during any sim- 
ilar period for the corresponding 


the corresponding week in 1919. 
Reports showed that 171,474 cars 
were loaded with coal during the 
week, which was an increase of 5416 
over the week before. This was, how- 
ever, 43,959 cars below the total for 
the corresponding week last year. 


Live stock gained 2534 cars within a 
week, the total being 32,933, while 
forest products totaled 48,702 cars, or 
2230 cars more than the week before. 

Loading of grain and grain prod- 
ucts amounted to 51,848, which was 
3483 cars less than during the preced- 
ing week, but this decline is to be ex- 
pected in view of the fact that this 


year’s trop has largely be2n moved. 


will be started next spring to deter- The total, however, exceeded the num- 
mine whether Oregon has coal that ber loaded during the corresponding 


will make usable manufacturing coke | 
in sufficient quantities to warrant the 
development of extensive fields. 


week last year by 7079 cars and the 
corresponding week in 1919 by 6700 
cars. 
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Reg. Trade Mark 


Important Price Reductions in 


Table Cloths and Napkins 


HE prices you have waited for so long have arrived—prices 
in line with the very latest reductions—prices representing 
values you can not afford to miss. 


The Cloths and Napkins listed below are of the regular McCutcheon 


quality—guaranteed Pure Linen. 


22 x 22 in,, $6.75, 7.50, 8.00, 9.00, 10.50, CY ee 
24 x 24 in,, $9.75, 10.50, 12.50, 14.50, 15.00, 17.00 doz. and up. 


2 * 2 yd.,~$6.50, 7.25, 7.00, 9.75, 


10.00 each and up. 


_ 2x3 yd, pow _ 15.00, 15.50, 


16.00 each and 


2% x 2% yd, sade 10.50, 13.50, 


Orders by Mail Receive Special. C onsideration : 


Napkins 
Table Cloths 


2 x 2% yd, 


i i AMAT RR 


14.50, 15.50 each and up. 


2% x 3 yd., 312.50, 13.75, 18.00, 
19.00, 21.75 each and up. 


1.00, 23.50, 27.50, 
each and up. 
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James McCutcheon & Company. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, New York 
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exemple 
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— 


operations, either their own criticism 
or that of other people. But the news- 


re- papers one and all breathe the in- 


oped itensely patriotic 


followed their leaders as is the 

| custom, assumed that their people had 
lost their sense of honor and dignity. 

What has pened has at the same 

time ed and confounded them, 

and the pity is that there was no strong 


aroused; its owner 
have been too much for the old 
now. 


17 


has leapt to her 
as never before; the old Spaniard, 
best part of him, flames in her. 
ne person in a hundred 
hisper of such a thing as 
bandohment of Morocco. A few 
- it is true, the women be- 
grudged men relatives who were 
sent to the army in Africa, but it is a 
different situation now, and in every 
part of the country there are contin- 
such scenes at the send-offs 
from the railway station as could 
hardly be imagined. | 
In more ways than one this disaster, 
in the opinion of the students in 
Spain, is going to do great good for 
the country. There has been a vast 
world disillusionment in recent times 
as to old theories about the moral and 
| spiritual benefits accruing to nations 
from: war, but this rousing of Spain, 
this unifying of her and the intensifi- 
cation of the patriotic spirit, may be 
highly advantageous, always assym- 
d | ing that the war is successful, and that 
it does not need to be carried too far. 
„There is a philosophic belief that the 
unification of the country, a thing 
that is most essential to its develop- 
ment, would never have been accom- 
plished by any other means. 


People Determined _ 

In all this the influence of the Eu- 
ti ropean war is evident, which is not 
to say that Spain would not bave 
been patriotic without such tremen- 
dous example. But she feels intensi- 


7 
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they | fied through it, and most decidely she 


‘Thad the sentiment at the very outse 
that after what had happened on the 
‘| battlefields of Europe, when she 
se | looked jon silently and thoughtfully, 
and oaches were cast against her 
in quarters, it was up to her 
do to make a good show of strength 
of heart and mind. There is not the 


slightest doubt of this impression and. 


sentiment prevailing, and it is a dom- 
inant factor, even if it operate sub- 
consciously. The country intends to 
show that it now also can face an 
erdeal when the time comes. 

With such feelings it is is curious 
to see how the influence works and, 
in divers ways, how the resources of 
the country are being examined and 
schemes for their exploitation being 
| considered; how the erection’ of new 
factories and establishments for the 
preparation of necessary matériel is 
planned, and the adaptation of others 
already in existence; how a new ca- 
pacity for hustle has been exhibited— 
hustle both in decision and execution 
—of which one of the most remark- 
able instances is the laying of the 
new cable from Malaga to Melilla, 
which is being done in a few days, 
whereas in the absence of this specia! 
occasion it would certainly have been 


note. Indeed, it 
appears that the least patriotic of all 
sections of the people have been some 
of the higher politicians. 

All these are interesting signs. A 
discount may be made from them on 
the groùnd of the new enthusiasm. It 
cannot be said that Spain has not 
already suffered severely by this dis- 
aster; all parts of Spain bear witness 
to the contrary, but still her sacri- 
fices have yet to be made on any grand 
scale. Europe's enthusiasm for war 
was not the same after a few months 
as at the beginning, and the analogy 
‘will occur again. But, with all allow- 
ances.and discounts, there is a great 
reality behind the Spanish. determina- 
tion, and it is a pity that the situation 
and the attitude of the country should 
be so much misrepresented in some 
foreign quarters as is actually the 
case. : 


GROWTH OF DUBLIN'S 
TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

DUBLIN, Ireland—It is greatly to 
the credit of the municipal technical 
schools in Dublin that their work was 
carried on in spite of the recent un- 
rest. Now that the curfew restric- 
tions have been removed an increasing 
number of students is expected in the 
forthcoming session, and the evening 
classes, extensively curtailed last win- 
ter, have recommenced. . 

In these schools, instruction is 
given in wireless, technical teleg- 
raphy, telephony, telegraphic and 
electrical engineering, physics, domes- 
tie science, art, modern languages and 
business methods. The technical] in- 
stitutes in the city are splendidly 
equipped, and it is possible, at one of 
the branches, for students to study 
mechanical, marine and motor engi- 
neering, naval architecture, architec- 


ture and house decoration, while all 


the trades connected with building 
and printing, including lithography, 
book-binding and photography, are 
also taught. It is now proposed that 
coach and motor building be included 
in the curriculum, and the most up-to- 
date machinery has been purchased 
for this purpose. 

In the Bolton Street Institute a day 
apprentice schoo! has been started for 
boys, and in the Parnell Street Insti- 
tute a day trade course in dress- 
making, extending over two years, is 


given for girls. About 100 apprentice- , 


ship scholarships are awarded each 
year, by the technical educatiqn com- 
mittee, for boys who have reached 
the sixth standard in the elementary 
schools, and a boy obtaining one of 
these scholarships is entitled to free 
training for two years at the appren- 
tice school with a payment of 6s. per 
week for the first year and 8s. for the 


second. At the end of this time an, 


examination is hel@ on the results of 
which the committee, acting in con- 
junction with the Employers and 
Trades Associations, place the boys in 
positions in the various shops and 
factories. Boys and girls receiving 
out-of-work donations are compelled 
to attend technical classes regularly or 


lose their weekly dole, and the prog- 


ress made by these young people is, 
on the whole. most satisfactory. Last 
year’s report shows that the number 
of students availing themselves of 
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Done to Its Citizens 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


LONDON, England—Mr. Meighen, 
the Canadian Prime Minister, on his 


return to Canada deséribed Britain as 


in the greatest factor for peace in the 
World: both General Smuts and Mr. 


lassey have spoken in similar strain, 
and the theme of Mr. Hughes in his 


‘|farewell speech, as the guest of the 


British Empire League; emphasized 
e means by which the unity and 


| power of the Empire might be main- 


tained. - | 

‘Winston Churchill, Secretary of 
State for the Calonies, presided at the 
dinner, and neither he nor Mr. Hughes, 
the guest of the evening, made a par- 
tisan speech. The Empire is one of 
the great issues, in which public 
opinion has detreed that the panty 
apirit is out of place. This was frst 
done in foreign affairs, but never to 
the same extent as it is being done in 
imperiai affairs. Mr. Hughes said 
that as a result of the labors of the 
Empire Conference, and the work 
which it had continued from the war 
period, the Bmpire was more truly an 
Empire, more truly a commonwealth 
of nations than ever before. 


Not Many but One 

He had been struck during the war, 
and since, with the interdependence of 
the various parts ‘of the Empire. He 
wished now to emphasize their ab- 


solute dependence upon the might of 
Great Britain.. Without her the domin- 
ions must have perished. It was also 
true, and never should be forgotten, 
that, without the dominions, victory 
would have been impossible. The 
safety of the sister nations, their 
prosperity, their existence depended 
upon united action, and they had 
solemnly resoived that, to the outside 
world, they were not many but one. 
Mr. Hughes went on further to say 
that they were dependent on each 
other, not only for safety and security, 
but for their daily bread. The domin- 
ions and these islands were bound by 
hundreds of ties, none more real and 
lasting than that of buyer and cus- 
tomer. The dominions were the best 
customers England had, and this coun- 
try was the best buyer of their prod- 
ucts in the world. The foundations of 
the manufacturing and commercial 
greatness of Britain must noi rest on 


rock. 


An Economic Truth 

They naturally asked themselves in 
the conference whether all was well 
with Britain, and many of them came 


to the conclusion that in this dis- 
tracted world there was one Empire 
which stood out above all others, and 
that was the British, and among all 
the countries which made up that 
temple of empire, Great Britain was 
the chief pillar. But he said to the 
workmen of England and Australia 
that there was only one way by which 
high wages could be maintained, and 
that was by a frank recognition uf the 
economic truths that governed the 
world. Employment at high wages or 
at any wages at all depended in this 
country on the production of goods 
at a price which would enable them to 
be sold in the markets of the world. 


pended upon its industries. 
not support 45,000,000 people except 
by an intensive system of manufac- 
tures, which system in turn depended 
for its success upon the production of 
goods of such a quality, and such a 
price, that they could find markets 
among other nations. That policy was 
not a matter of politics or of politi- 
cians. They might, continued Mr. 
Hughes with humor, .get rid of Mr. 
Lloyd George and set up another 
leader, but, whether under one leader 


would remain that men could not reap 
where they had not sown. 


British Interdependence | 

In conclusion Mr. Hughes suggested 
that to insure the greatness and per- 
manence of the Empire they should 
deliberately adopt the policy which 
recognized that the welfare of every 
part of the Empire depended on its 
progress as a whole. Recognizing 
that fact the conference had endeav- 
ored to do something with regard to 
the migration of people from one part 
of the Empire to another, and the 
development of its great resources. 


Obstructed and Injustice | 2! 


shifting sands but upon the granite: 


The prosperity. of Great Britain de- 
She could | 


or another, the eternal economic truth 
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that ministers could go back to their 


respective countries feeling that they 
could give a good account of their 
stewardship; that they understand the 
point of view of each other better than 
they ever did before; that their inter- 
esta were the same; that in working 
for each other they were working for 
the Empire. The policy of partner- 
ship has been affirmed and, says Mr, 
Massey, the dominions may be junior 
partners, but partners they still are, 
and are resolved to perform the im- 
portant duties which belong to the 
position. 


have been well and truly laid by the 
recent conference so that British 
statesmen of the future may build 
thereon a structure which will be a 
blessing to millions of the future. 

And here Mr. Massey was really 
communicative on a point which has 
given rise to a great deal of guess- 
work; some of it pretty shrewd. The 
late session of the Imperial Confer- 
ence, Mr. Massey says, was the first 
at which the representatives of the 
dominions and India have_been privi- 
leged to take part in the management 
of Empire matters. As a war Cabinet, 
he coatinued, they were consulted 
during the war on those .points about 
which civilians, as distinct from mili- 
tary and navy experts, were qualified 
to express their opinion. 


Sharing the Management 

At the last Imperial Conference, Mr. 
Massey said, they were not only asked 
to express opinions on foreign policy 
and all matters of importance to the 


Empire as a whole, but to join in. 


recommendations to the Sovereign 
with regard to such opinions. | That to 
him was the real proof of partnership, 
because, until the machinery of gov- 
ernment was set going by the head 
of the state no results could follow. 
The people in the dominions, Mr. 
Massey pointed out, were free to 
arrange their own affairs, and to make 
their own laws; their autonomy was 
never infringed upon; in relation to 
Britain they had given proof in the 
most practical form that they were 
willing to take up their fair share of 
responsibility. It was the duty and 
the business of the Empire, individu- 


‘ally and collectively, to see that its 


power for good was not obstructed, 
and that it would always be ready to 
protect its citizens, and to see that 
no injustice was done to any of the 
weaker nations of the earth. 


NEW SOUTH WALES LOTTERY | 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office ' 


SYDNEY, New South Wales—While 
the Protestant churches in this State 
are preparing to unite in a vigorous 
protest against the proposed state 
lottery act, J. J. G. McGirr, the Minis- 


ter in charge of the measure, declares 
that the government will go on with 
the proposal for a state lottery to 
finance operations under the Mother- 
hood Endowment Bill. He says that 
he is confident of being able to raise 
at least £300,000 a year by the lottery 
and possibly as much again from 
sources outside Australia. The Minister 
contends that lotteries and sweeps 


exist in a promiscuous way all over 
the country and that it would be far 


better to coordinate these under one 
head and give the public something 
in which they would be confident of 
getting a fair deal. At present also 
the government derived a large rev- 


enue from the betting machine used 
on race courses. Moreover, it was pref- well not to be too sanguine, said the 
erable to retain their own money in 
their own State-instead of allowing it 


to go into the lotteries in Queensland 
and Tasmania. 


| Spevial ta The Christian Science 


A great deal, he admits, re- 
mains to be done, but the foundations | 


take a generation to complete. 


from its Australasian News Office. 


Joseph Carruthers’ m 


for Aust 
described in The Christian Science 


Monitor, has stirred up criticism, but 


it has also received hearty indorse- 
ment. In focusing attention even ft 

a few weeks upon the possibilities of 
land settlement in the Commonwealth, 
the veteran New South Wales states- 
man has deserved well of his country- 


men. 
Sir Joseph Cook, the Acting Prime 
Minister, is sympathetic toward the 
scheme, which aims at filling a large 
part of the empty spaces of the conti- 
nent by a joint agreement between 
Australia and Great Britain, under 
which the mother land would lend 
£30,000,000 to inaugurate the develop- 
ment necessary for successful settle- 
ment, The promoter of the. scheme 
declares that as the result of inter- 
views with representatives of the fed- 
eral government, he is able to say that 
the scheme fits in with the ideas of the 
government, although in details there 
might be a slight divergency of opin- 
fon, Sir Joseph Cook, he said, has 
communicated by cable with the Prime 
Minister, W. M. Hughes, describing the 
project. 
Britain's Difficulties 3 
While the wording of the cable to 
Mr. Hughes has not been disclosed, 
a statement by Sir Joseph Cook to 
the press probably expressed the gov- 


rernment point of view. He recalled, 


as bearing on the question, that a pro- 
posal had been placed before the Brit- 
ish Government by Senator E. D. 
Millen! a member of the federal Cabi- 
net, while in London, for a loan to 
Australia of £ 25,000,000 for a gigantic 
immigration scheme. Unfortunately 
that money could not be obtained then, 
Britain was now endeavoring to fund 
a huge floating debt and had far 
greater difficulties to face than Aus- 
tralia had. 

“The federal government realizes 
that everything possible must be done 
to fill the empty spaces of Australia,” 
continued Sir Joseph Cook, “and I 
fully agree with the project for the 
settlement of a million farmers. At 
the same time it must be realized that 
it is entirely a question of finance. 
The government will be most happy 
to assist immigration in every way, 
knowing that these extra people com- 
ing in will assist to lighten the na- 
tional burdens. We have now only 
one farmer to 2very nine or ten of the 
people, so that if we could get a 
million more of them it would mean a 
vast influx of people ard the financial 
position would become much easier.” 
Sir Joseph Cook ddded thet the Prime 
Minister had given the question of im- 
migration close attention hile in 


England. 


Will Cost 42. 000.000.000 


Not 230,000,000, but little short of 
4E 2,000,000, 000 will be needed to com- 
plete the Carruthers scheme, de- 
clares P. F. Loughlin, New South 
Wales Minister for Lands, and he con- 
siders that the working out would 
The 
new scheme ran along the already 
well established lines for expediting 
settlement, its fresh outstanding fea- 
ture being the plan for raising the 
money. As the Premier of Queens- 
land, E. G. Theodore, had been unable 
to obtain money from the imperial 
and federal governments to finance 
the settlement of thousands of men on | 
the Burnett lands—a definite, prac- | 
ticable scheme which would have 
borne immediete results—it might be 


Minister, about the sum mentioned by 
Sir Jo&eph Carruthers. 

Referring to one phase of the pro- 
posal, the opening up of country by 


r 
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These Are the First Days of the October 


Sale of Hosiery By-the-Box 


To buy hosiery by-the-box at this time has become 


progra 
| of “a million farmers on 
a million farms,“ which was recently, 


This mean that milifons of capita) 
invested in the lines are lying idle, re- 


sulting in the high freights and fares) 


so much complained about of late. We 


SYDNEY, New South Wales sir cannot afford still further to burden 


our railway with non-paying 
lines till we determine to utilize ex- 
isting lines more satisfactorily. This 
can only be done by putting suitabie 
land along the lines to its best use. 
It is right here that any radical sys- 
tem of land settlement must. com- 
mence. Lines to, open up country 
are all right. but it should be accepted 
as a principle, that when one such 
line is built closer settlement along 
the route must be effected before an- 
other is built.” E 
Sir Thomas Henley, a prominent 
citizen of this State, characterized the 
Carruthérs scheme as “political . 
dope.” “Let Sir Joseph answer these: 
questions,” says Sir Thomas. “Why 
is it that farmers are unable to de- 
velop the country? Why is it that we 
have 9585 fewer men in rural indus- 
tries today than we had 10 years 
back? Why is it that we have ia this 
State 37 country railways, showing 
a loss totaling about £600,000 per 
annum, and what is of greater con- 
cern than the financial loss, the land 
ig not being developed? The country 
through which these raliways are 
built produces today very little more 
it did before the railways were 


built. Let us de honest. The real 


cause is the labor conditions and gov- 
ernment interference, while the taxa- 
tion is such that it does not pay to 
develop the cquntry. To provide soft 
jobs on the railways we have in- 
creased the farmer's freight 81 per 
cent. We have doubled the cost of 
farm machinery, and made labor im- 


possible.” 


BUILDING TO PROVIDE WORK 

PORTLAND, Maine—Work for the 
unemployed, as well as for em 
who have found business dull, will 
be provided through the action of the 
city government last night in author- 
izing the appropriation ot $500,000 for 
the erection of a new bdilding for 
Deering High School. 
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The Sters of To-day and Te-merrow 


The HOOVER 


ELBOTBIO SUCTION SWEEPER 
IT BEATS.. AS TT SWEEPS AS IT CLEANS 


No broom can remove the dirt 
from your rugs as the Hoover 
can. You may save 1228 mu 
labor during the fall cleaning and 
keep your year 


4 with this easy . running 
roun , 
el e suction cleaner. 


ectri , 

Only $ ) Down 
The balarice may be paid monthly 

for this labor-saving Hoover Cleaner. 


An Invitation: 


If you haye never before 
visited our store, there awaits . 
a worth-while ty to 
judge our — — oe al- 
ways offered at prices con- 
sistent with the grades of 


as already been pointed out, 


themselves technical education in Dublin was 


upwards of 5000, and the class enrol- Mr. Massey, in his farewell speech a habit with man, for they have proved it to be a wise 


* ue ts , tg totaled over 13,000. let d recention @tven by ‘the form of e This season's values are most 
: : : = K exceptional. 


21 fe 2 | disaster — Pogo 1 gaged in N Pg ea Fr to . 3 
ee oe o rp e. ds of di a" 9 1 : 2 > 
‘Seemed to think of all the peop Ne ally . two or three vatietion” The Neger . aes silk stoc — 50 = “2 7 50 
, ose with co ton tops, „ ’ an 
box. Those all silk, priced at $7, $8 and $9 box. 


ig politicians like themselves, and Spanish town that is not presenting 
; &8 mere politicians, had seemed an aeroplane or a tank feels a sense 
what Spanish 
These are full-fashioned ‘silk stockings of the fine 
texture much in demand now. Pricing is decidedly low. 


1 1 pride and of smaliness, and everywhere there 

n the past had meant and its are subscriptions for the soldiers. In 
ö as mn the t. One always regard to these latter, there is, as was 
ices in in parts the case in Europe, some misunder- 

Women's lisle and cot- Women’s stockings, 

ton stockings, well rein- | “Lavender Top,” 6 pairs, 

forced, box of 6 pairs vary | $5.50. Gilt Edge,” box 

in price from $8, $3.50 to of 6 pairs, $4 box. 


furniture we carry. The 
entire home furnished com- 
plete from our varied stocks. 


Extended payments ff desired. 


— — 
Spiesells 
1 
HOUSE FURNISHING Co. 


118 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
SOUTH SIDE STORE 
Ashland Ave. and Forty-Eighth #4 
SOUTH CHICAGO STORE 
9133 Commercial Ave. 
NORTHWEST SIDE STORE 
2083 Milwaukee Ave. 


‘ utter uy years before it had been done, much 
icacity by the enormous blun- as it was needed. 


a 


Anybody Can H ave 
Money. 


Millionaires who began their for- 
tunes with a few cents say that the 
whole secret is this: You want money 
hard enough to work for il, but do you 
want money hard enough je hold on 


_ 


0 various 
eu and seeking conversation in standing and want of organization and 
$5 box. 


proper intention. It appears now that 
For Men—Hosiery, 3 Pairs in Box, $2.50 to 84 Box ||) === 


the idea in many cases js that money 
presents should be given to those who 

Silk hose, $2.50, $3-and | Cotton and lisle hose, MedCarthy-Werno 
$4 box of 3 pairs, cotton | $2.50, $3, $3.50 and 84 the & Linds ay 


| fight, which idea is obviously wrong 
and will be impeded. The municipali- 
soles, toes and heels. box of 6 irs, are of 
Eiffel” quality. Merchant Tailors 
Ashounce the arrival of “Standen” 


ties are erecting all kinds of military % ite «Then deposit ft in Bank. 
service establishments everywhere, It’s safe and earns 3% 8 Come 
a a * “Riff 9? - 
bow of & daire $2 $2.50, $3.50 box. ee ane Wee 
i ‘ : Suite 303, 202 South State Street, | 
CHICAGO 


en masse to make room for the sol- 

ders“ needs. This again is the ex- 

ample of Burope. It had never been | 

known in Spain before. 6 a 


“Flag, Days" Obverved ILLINOIS TRUST & SAVINGS BANK. 


N r La Salle ens Jackson Streets Chicaye 


and the better classes are turning 
themselves out of their country houses 3 $1, the important thing is the 
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ON RUSSIAN RELIEF 


Mr. Lloyd George Says There Is 
Only One Desire—How to 
Save the Millions of People 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


i Lloyd George dealt With the etepe 
taken by the Supreme Council in con- 


nection with the Russian catastrophe. 


Mr. Lloyd George described the sit- 
eee Sint a debe -cei the toak 
afflicted 


terrible visitations that had 


Europe or the world for centuries. 
Information the British repre- 
revealed that 
some 85,000,000 people required relief, 
and that the inhabitants, in the vain 
of finding food, were now mi- 

into Turkestan, Siberia, and 

fhe ‘Waedeoa tos into Poland. Of 


The Supreme Council, the Premier 


stated, had made various suggestions 
tor the 


relief of immediate suffering 
the provision ‘of seed for next 
It had decided to appoint, not 
an inter-allied commission, but an 
3 commission to study the 
possibilities of rendering immediate 
aid, and had appointed Sir P. Lloyd- 
Greame, Minister for Overseas Trade; 
r John Hewitt, a man of great ex- 
ence in dealing with distress in 
and Mr. Wardrop, who was for 


mittee, and of private benefactors 
were valuable as an immediate relief, 
they were manifestly inadequate to 


| deal with 35,000,000 people. No one at 


Paris wanted to make political capital 
out of the disaster; there was only 
one desire—how to save the millions 
of people involved. 

The problem, the Premier said, pre- 


| sented two aspects: that of getting 


the peasants in the surrounding dis- 
tricts to part their corn, and that 
of organizing the area into districts 
and 2 the * from mov- 
ing t. The former part of the 
lem, it was considered, could only 

be met by or ganizing the exchange of 
Supplies from outside 

could best be obtained if the Soviet 
Government recognized its past obli- 
gations. To do this would be the best 


service the Soviet Government could 


render at the present time. That ac- 


| tion, said Mr. Lloyd George, was nec- 
essary 


to restore confidence in the 
trading community, and it was the 
shortest road to relief. 


Not an Hour Too Soon 


At the conclusion of his speech 
Mr. Lloyd George made reference - to 

the Washington Conference on disarm- 
ament. If anyone wanted to know 
what war really meant,,he remarked, 
one week of the Supreme Council 
would afford. the opportunity. 
went from a country with a debt of 
£8,000,000,000, with a heavy burden 
of pensions, from a country with a mil- 


* lion unemployed. We went to a coun- 


try whose richest provinces are still 
devastated, who in spite of all her 


— industry and thrift ig unable to make 


her budget meet. We met represent- 
atives from Italy who are in like case. 
We all had to discuss what was to 
be done about the distress in Aus- 
tria, and were confronted with the 
problem of the 35,000,000 in danger in 


“Disarmament conferences in Wash- 
-even these will not suffice unless 


there is a constant vigilance of con- 
federated nations throughout 
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to the government repo 


We 


to violence, and the discussion turned 
upon the disturbances that might pos- 
sibly ensue. Pandit Malaviya ex- 

the opinion that it would be 


of advantage for His Excellency to 


meet Mr. Ghandi, to which the . Vice- 
roy replied that he would be glad to 
hear his views if he nn for an 
interview. f 


The First Interview 

In due course Mr. Ghandi came, to 
Simla and asked for an interview with 
His. Exeellency, which was immedi- 
ately arranged. At the first intérview, 
1 no mention was made of 

the propòsed prorecutions. The con- 
versation related to the causes of dis- 
content in India. Upon the next occa- 
sion the Viceroy stated that, according 
respon- 
sible noncooperators had made 
speeches inciting to violence, contrary 
to the doctrine advocated by Mr. 
Ghandi. Mr. Ghandi’ repudiated in- 
citement to violence on the part of 
any of the responsible noncoopera- 
tors, and said that if he was satisfied 
that any of them had incited to vio- 
lence, he would publicly repudiate 
them and their teachings, unless they 
withdrew statements that amounted to 
incitements to violence. 

His Excellency thereupon men- 
tioned the names of Shaukat Ali and 

Muhammad Ali, and promised to show 
Mr. Ghandi passages in their speeches 
which, in his opinion, were calculated 
to incite to violence, and when the 
passages were actually read to Mr. 
Ghandi he admitted that they were 
capable of bearing the interpretation 
His Excelléncy put upon them. He, 
however, asserted that he was con- 
vinced that it was not intended by 
Shaukat Ali and Muhammad Ali to in- 
cite the audience to violence. Mr. 
Ghandi added that he would see them 
as soon as he left Simla, and advise 
them to express publicly their regrets 
for the unintentional incitement con- 
tained in the passages. 

His Excellency thereupon asked 
whether, in view of the importance 
of the document, Mr. Ghandi would 
show him the draft of the statement 
he intended to advise-Shaukat Alf and 
Muhammad Ali to publish. -It was at 
this stage that the Viceroy said that 

was proposed to institute criminal 
rroceedings against Shaukat Ali and 
Muhammad Ali in respect of these 
passages, and that if Mr. Ghandi 
showed him the statement, and it 
satisfied him from the’ standpoint of 
his government, he would use his in- 
fluence to prevent the institution of 
the prosecutions; for the Viceroy said 
the object of the government would 
be attained if the making of speeches 
of a violent character was in future 
prevented. a 
Mr. Ghandi Agrees 

Mr. Ghandi, it is stated, readily 
agreed to show the statement. The 
draft statement was duly shown by 
Mr. Ghandi to the Viceroy, who 
pointed out that the introduction of 
certain paragraphs gave the statement 
the appearance of a manifesto, in- 
cluding that of the religious creed of 
Shaukat Ali and Muhammad Ali. The 
Viceroy observed, further, that the 
statement was incomplete, in so far 
as it did not contain a promise to re- 
frain in the future from speeches in- 
citing to violence. The Viceroy added 
that after publication of the state- 
ment, Shaukat Ali and Muhammad Ali 
could give any explanation by means 
of speeches, provided they did not 
infringe the law. 

Mr. Ghandi, it is pointed out, then 
agreed to delete the paragraphs in 
question and to add a passage to cover 
promises of future conduct. His Ex- 
cellency then informed Mr. Ghandi 
that if Shaukat Ali and Muhammad Ali 
signed the statement as then altered 
by Mr. Ghandi, with the addition of 
the promise as to future conduct, steps 
would be taken to suspend the institu- 
tion of proceedings, and that no prose- 
cution would take place so long as the 
promises given in the published state- 
ment were observed; but if they were 
not observed the government remained 
free to take up prosecutions for the 
past speeches. 

Mr. Ghandi stated that whether the 
prosecutions took place or not, he 
would be bound, after having seen the 
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never intended 
to incite. to violence and we 


‘we recognize the force of our iets 
argument and interpretation.” 

After the, publication of the state- 
ment an Official communiqué was 
issued by the government. The terms 
of the communjqué wert not actually 
settled until just before its issue, and 
Mr. Ghandi never saw it, although the 
substance of it, as already: indicated, 
‘had been communicated to him. The 
main part of the interviews between 
His Excellency and Mr. Ghandi con- 
sisted of conversations which ranged | 
over the various causes of discontent 
in India, including the Punjab dis- 
turbances, the Caliphate agitation, the 
Treaty of Sévres, and the general con- 
ditions of the people. Mr. Ghandi, it 
is affirmed, did not submit any scheme 
of “swaraj” to His Excellency. 


INQUIRY INTO IRISH 
EXPORTS OF CATTLE 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 
DUBLIN, Ireland—It is considered 
to be discouraging news for Ireland 
that the commission appointed to in- 
quire into the admission of Canadian 
store cattle into the British Isles 
favors importation, although it admits 
there is a general feeling among Eng- 
lish farmers against the admission of 
‘Canadian stores; that such admission 
“might make it difficult for crofters 
and small farmers in the highlands to 
carry on their farming operations suc- 
cessfully, owing to competition with 
them in the market for the sale of 
stores,“ and “might to some extent 
deprive the Irish farmers of the mar- 
ket they at present enjoy in Great 
Britain for their stores.” 
et in spite of these objections, and 


the evidence of agricultural experts, 
the members of this commission have 


arrived at this conclusion. It was a 
disaster to Ireland when small farm- 
ers were evicted and their holdings 
turned into ranches for fattening ani- 
mals for the British market. Over 80 
years of ranching has shown the 
farmer that he need not exert him- 
self, that he can make more money by 
leaving nearly all his land untilled. } 
Bullocks replace his farm hands who 
are perforce obliged to emigrate, and 
so the population has decreased hy 
half, and in times of emergency, such 
as Occurred in the late war, it is found 
that the British Isles are not self-sup- 
porting. 

The Irish cattle trade is now the 
mainstay of the country. Irish cattle 
exported to England last year brought 
in £42,339,471, and Ireland owns some 
43 per cent of the cattle of the whole 
of the United Kingdom while she con- 
sumes only one-fourth of that amount. 


SETTLERS IN QUEENSLAND 
Special to The Christian Scietice Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office - 

. BRISBANE, Queensland—Represen- 
tative citizens of this city responded 
heartily to the inyitation of the Mayor 
of Brisbane to form’a Queensland sec- 
tion of the New Settlers League of 
Australia, which will prepare for and 
assist settlers, insuring their well- 
being as far as possible after arrival 
in the Commonwealth. It was agreed 
that before large numbers of. immi- 
grants could come to Queensland, the 
Commonwealth and state governments 
must unite in a great laAd settlement 
scheme within the State. 


‘|The action of Gene 


ne was hopelessly implicated in the | 
in= factional disputes which have rended 

this Province for several months. His4 
successor is General Feng Yu-hsiang, j 


a Christian convert. General Feng is 
known everywhere throughout China 

as “the Christian general.“ He has 
the reputation of being an able leader, 
with perfect control of his troops and 
holding their complete confidence. He 
| formerly served in the Province of 


9 re- in subordinate positions, where 


he’ restraified his troops from follow- 
ing the example of the other military 
leaders of that Province in looting the 
countryside where troops were sta- 
tioned, He has no party affiliations 


ernment’s policy, and it is confidently 
expected that he will be able to win 
over the recalcitrant elements of the 
Province of which he now has become, 
the Military Governor. ‘~~ 

General Feng has the advantage of 
being a close personal friend of Wu 
Pei-fu, the newly appointed Inspector- 
[General of Hupeh and Hunan prov- 
ces, so that it is possible for these 
two generals to cooperate in their 
contiguous provinces, thus making a 
barrier between the northern prov- 
inces surrounding Peking and the 
semi-independent south-western prov- 
inces. If this barrier can be main- 
tained, the prestige of the’ Peking 
Government will be strength- 
ened and the probability of a 
trouble lessened. 

The Struggle in Hunan 

General Wu Pei-fu, after his ap- 
pointment as Inspeetor-General, pro- 
ceeded immediately to Hankow and 
thence to the fighting front in Hupeh 
province. His arrival put new energy 
fnto the ranks of the Nofthern soldiers 
stationed in that Provifce, and fresh 
attacks were made upon the rebellious 
Hunan troops that were marching on 
Wuchang, the capital of Hupeh Prov- 
ince. The object of the attack of 
these troops was stated to be the forc- | 
ing of the resignation of the former 
Inspector-General, Wang Chan-yuan 
but even after the dismissal of Gen- 
eral Wang they continued their prog- 
ress toward Wuchang, thus sho 
that their real purpose was to create | 
disorder rather than to get rid of 
Genera] Wang. 

General Wu Pei-fu was not misled 
as to their real purpose, and decided 
at once that his only recourse was to 
defeat them if he hoped to reestablish 
law and order in these two provinces. 
In all the minor engagements which 
have taken place General Wu’s troops 
have been victorious, and it now seems 
that he has good prospects of accom- 
plishing his purpose 
order. 


Unprovoked Attacks 


necessary is evidenced by the contin- 
uation of these rebellious troops in 
looting villages, and even in going to 
the. extreme of firing shots at every 
commercial steamer, whether Chinese 
or foreign, proceeding along the 
| Yangtsze River from Ichang to Han- 
kow. Japanese, British, Chinese and 
American ships have been subjected 
to these unprovoked attacks, which 
have not only caused the loss of many 


of ‘those on board but have resulted 


in complications: with foreign powers. 
1 Wu in attempt- 
ing.to stop .these ‘outrages and to 
scatter these predatory troops isegen- 
erally applauded by foreigners as well 
as by Chinese. It would be going too 


have taken place as civil war, for: it 
is nothing more than the suppression 
of bandits and outlaws who were once 
regular troops. General Wu has main- 
tained good discipline among his own 
troops and in his work of pacification 
has had fhe unqualified suppayt of 
the Peking Government. 


General Wu is a progressive man, 
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and 1s credited with being a patriotic. 
Iman. He ts in eccord with the gov- 
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in restoring}. 


That this course of action has been 


far to describe the skirmishes which 


BRITISH. SETTLERS... 
ENTER NEW ZEALAND 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
. from its Australasian News Office 


WELLINGTON, New Zealand—About 
10,000. British emigrants have reached 
New Zealand during the last 12 
months, and the number is being in- 
creased fairly rapidly despite certain 
restrictions imposed by the govern- 
ment in consequence of the slump in 
the meat and wcol markets. 

The Dominion is absorbing these 
new arrivals without any difficulty. 


The majority of them are selected by 


relatives. and friends already resi- 
dent in New Zealand. The important 
@ivantage of this system is that the 
‘immigrants have friends to lend them 
a helping hand when t arrive. Gen- 
erally they have homes to go to and 
jobs waiting for them. 

Other people are coming here under 
the British emigration, scheme, the 
imperial government assisting them 
in the payment of passage money. 
New Zealand officials in London keep 
a careful check on these ple and 
try to insure that only suitable emi- 
grants shall be allowed to proceed to 
the Dominion. Officers of the De- 
partment of Immigration receive the 
people at this end and keep in touch 
with them until they are reasonably 
well established 

The arrival of an immigrant — 
at a New Zealand port is a cheerfu 
sight, although it has its element of 
pathos. The people have left their 
old homes definitely behind them and 
are committed to life in a new land, 
though under the familiar flag. The 
voyage that has taken them six weeks 
is not one to be made lightly or easily. 
A mere crossing of the Atlantic is a 
comparatively simple matter. But 
they are arriving in a country that has 
preserved English tradition and Eng- 
lish manner and thought more closely 
than any other dominion of the Em- 
pire, and New Zealand has blue skies, 
sunny shores and green hills to wel- 
come them. 

It is significant of the class of immi- 
grant that the Dominion is choosing 
that a very large proportion of the 


wing new arrivals are children. A ship 


‘that reached Wellington at the end 
of July, for example, carried 349 chi- 
dren, 307 women and 208 men: The 
immigration officers reported that all 
the men and all the unmarried women 
had jobs waiting for them and friends 


ready 5 receive them. 


"de. Valera coke that the Stun 
| make clear the 


. | “Dominion. status” as interpreted by 


the Dall. These two men, the princi- 
exetutive officers of the Dominion 
4 suggest that public opinion 
should be instructed so as sap? goon 
mutual misunderstandings; d ex- 
press the opinion that the great dis- 
crepancy &s to the effect of the offer 
has arisen from the “loosely drafted” 


Minister. 

Mr. de Valera has already compared 
the government’s dominion offer to 
aécond-rate margarine with a butter 
label upon it. England has no basis 
in right for a single one of the de- 
mands she is ‘making upon ird 
and she would not dare, he says, to 
make them unless she thought Ireland 
too weak to resist successfully. Mr. 
de Valera’s stated - reason for being 
unable to accept the offer is because 
no Irishman would feel bound by any 
arrangement thus arrived at with this 
background ‘of imposition by force”; 
that “war, not peace, would surely be 
the outcome”; and he adheres to his 
‘demand for “government by consent 
of the governed.” Officially Dail 
Eireann explains the position by a 
quotation from an editorial in the 
“Toronto Star“ which shows plainly 
how far from the genuine article the 
government's proposal of July 20 1s: 

“In these British Countries overseas, 
Jeverybody knows that the status of- 
fered Ireland by Mr. Lloyd George 
falls a long way short of being 
‘dominion status. The half dozen 
‘reservations’ made in the offer to Ire- 
land make all the difference in the 
world. For instance, we can, in Can-- 
ada, impose a ‘tariff against English 
goods if we want to. We can set up 
a little navy of our own if we please. 
England does not demand the right 
to arrange aerial defenses and erect 
wireless and cable stations here as 
she may choose, but would deal with 
our government in such matters, the 
fact being taken for granted that co- 
operation would be possible. So with 
all the reservations; they are un- 
known in our affairs. There is— 
there is bound to be—a desire in all 
the overseas dominions that the im- 
pression shall not be created in Eng- 
land, nor in Ireland, nor abroad, that 
the status offered Ireland is actually 
that of the dominions. It is a long 
way from being so. It is quite pos- 
sible that Ireland would not reject 
dominion status if it were offered. 
What more could she reasonably want 
the conte gad millions in overseas 
dominions. would be unable to see. 
But at present they know that she has 
been offered a great deal less, and if 
all the parties interested were fully 
aware of this an improved situation 


might ¢dme about.” 
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115 NORTH WABASH 
6 CHICAGO 


A Foster 
Afternoon Pump 


By the quiet elegance of its design 
—by its effective lines which accen-. 
tuateethe gracefulness of the foot 
this Foster Pump appeals particu- 
larly to women accustomed to 


shoes of the better grades. 


|: . Produced in black ‘nein, exif or 
suede — in patent leather and in 


new modified French heel. 
Priced. 814 & 315 
F. E. Foster & COMPANY 


with the 


AVENUE 


220. Quer 


Men's Shoes 


eee BLDG., 148.DEARBORN ST. 


._Women's Shoes Exclusively 


- CHICAGO 


Men's and Women's Walk-Over Shoes 
105 S. STATE STREET 


Shoe Stores 


Exclusively 
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The r sought or. 
ment paymen guineas 88. 
to the Australian’ builder of | 
cycle engines up to 10 
and four guineas (£4 4s.) to the 
builder of each engine up to five 
hoérsepower. The deputation stated 
that last year the moter cyele engines 
— 800 1 — ubsid — 
wwe e OF Le about and the su y 80 
t must be confessed that all would amount to about £1800, 
een tne SY OF we The motor cycle industry in the 
market hich | Commonwealth has felt the period of 
* trade depression and in the circum- mercial 
atances the tariff duties have pressed 
t)somewhat heavily. Last year only 
3600 motor cycles were sold in Aus- 
tralia. As an illustration of this it was 
stated that trade was se slack in the 
State of South Australia that nobody 
was coming forward to accept the 


sene for a leading firm of motor 
cycle importers. 


LONDON MARKETS RC is mentioned that South Ae is 
"” GENERALLY STABLE| soy 19 pen (he tet oer mis 


f cerns having, during the last year, 

LONDON, England—Selling from] made their purchases of plant. 
the provinces caused recessions in the] Dependence on oversea squrees for 
res- internal combustion engines and in- 
ing ore prices of fyel are very serious 

actors in retarding the progress of 
South Africa. 

In the larger industrial centers 
large-scale production of electricity, 
directly connected with railway elec- 
trification, may cheapen product. 

The Kafir Cheaper and more rapid operation of 
and without feature. Dollar deserin- railways may result in great econ- 
tions were coloriess but steady. Some | qmies, particularly by making coal 
Argentine rails gained ground. Re- cheaper over a wide area. 
ge helped the home railway! With regard to the South African 

The gtit-edged section was quiet al trade, both for bunkers and ex- 
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Record Figures of 1920 


NEW YORK, New vor i 
tate Brasil during the 


AF JAS 


FE 


stages of preparation. Success in these 
res may create something in the 

nature of an industrial revolution, as, , 
good quality 
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1920, as furnished by the Brasilian 
for Foreign Affairs, 
000 omitted) are as follows: 
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2 
271 
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oil group on the steck ex. 

terday. Shell Transport & 

was 4% and Mexican Eagle was 4, 
The industria] list was dull and 

ee @ leader. Hudson's Bay was 


Rubber shares were sluggish, but 
sentiment in the group was cheerful. 
riment was listless 


, 
f 


not yet even approached 

there seemed to be a general admis- 
sion that cotton prices are to remain 
at or near the cent level and are 


£107,b1¢ £194,406) ing to note this rise, for while re- 
The shrinkage in exports was not ceipts in September are — a 
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maintained, 


under the pressure. On 38%- 
——4 yard 64 by 60s there were 


the 
9%-cent level was reached and 


eapecially for the eastern 


firmly 


goods of the more desirable makes. 
A few spot sales were heard of at 
even slightly better figures, but * 


cents was freely paid for goods 


ta 


delivered through the balance of the 
fall months with buyers ready to com- 
mit themselves even further had man- 
ufacturers been willing to accept the 
business, Brown sheetings were 


,| bought in a big way by the 


manu- 


facturers and cloths for bleaching 
were sold in 10,000-piece lots at prices 
in proportion to those given above: 


Fall River reports sales exceeding 


due to a decrease in production. The little higher than those of last year, a but firmer. French loans were idle but Port, vast possibilities and great de- 


quantity of produce exported rose from 
117,800 tons in February to 215,793 
tons in October. It was to the ever 
increasing volume and value of im- 
ports that Brazil owes principally her 
adverse balance of trade, amounting 


serious diminution of receipts amount- 
ing te over 3,000,000 francs since the 
ning of the year is recorded. 
f French rentes it is only neces- 
sary to say that they remain firm, 
Greek securities have slightly in- 


of 1920-—and to the fading value of 


exports. Exports for 1919 and 1920/ pa 


compare well with pre-war records, 
even taking into consideration the 
drop in sterling. 

Never before 1920 had Brazil im- 
ported in any one year goods to the 
value of anything like £124,000,000.. 
Even reducing this sum to £93,000,000, 
as a fair gold equivalent, no foregoing 
totals of. imports approach it in mag- 
nitude. Counting from 1919 to 1910, in 
millions ot pounds, imports were in 
1919, 78; 1938, 53; 1917, 46; 1916, 
40; 1915, 30; 1914, 36; 1913, 67; 1913, 
63; 1911, 53; 1911, 53, and 1910, 48. 


CRUDE ODL PRICE ADVANCE 

PITTSBURGH, Pennsylvania — An- 
other advance in the price of Penn- 
sylvania crude oi] has been announced 
by the principal purchasing agencies, 
the second within a week. The new 


tionary. The Banque de Paris et des 
ys-Bas, which has increased its 
capital, pursues its upward career and 
both new and old issue are much 
sought. It is known, of course, how 
this dank and the Standard Oil Com- 
pany are associated. The profits last 
year amount to over 40,000,000 francs 
— 80,000,000 francs were carried for- 
ward and a dividend of 65 francs was 
declared. The shares now stand at 
‘well over 1200. There is no doubt that 
this bank is the leading industrial 
institution and its progress greatly 
influences other concerns. Generally 
the banks are prosperous and the de- 
mand for their shares drives up the 
quotations. 

All round, the situation appears sat- 
isfactory. The Creusot in the metal- 
lurgical group went from 2140 to 2500. 
The electrical companies are vigorous. 


well maintained. — 
Generally the market showed stabil- 
ity, But trading was small. Consols 
for money 48%. Grand Trunk 1%, De 
Beers 11%, Rand Mines 2%, bar silver 
4244d. per ounce, money 3% per cent. 
pount rates—Short bills 4% per 
cent. Three months’ bills 4% per 
cent, 
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DIVIDENDS 


New Jersey Zine, quarterly of 2%, 
payable November November 10 to 
stock of October 31. 

Art Metal Construction, extra of 10 
cents, payable November 30, in ad- 
dition to quarterly of 15 cents, payable 


October 31 to holders of October 14. 


An extra of the same amount was de- 
clared three months ago. 


Pittsburg Coal of Pen ia, 
quarterly of 1%% on 2 


1%% on preferred, payable October} 
26 to stock of October 


| 7. 
Midwest Refining, quarterly of $1, 
payable November 1 to stock of Octo- 
ber 15. Last quarter an extra divi- 
dend of $1 was paid. 


lopments are pending which will 
result in increasingly large tennages 
being available, e future progress 
of the country is In a great measure 
dependent upon lentiful supplies of 
coal being availzole, which condition 
is to A considerable extent bound up 
with export and bunker trade, whereon 
the collieries have to rely in order to 
produce ‘large outputs and lower 
working cost, If this can be attained, 
South Africa will again occupy the 
position of being one of the cheapest 
suppliers of coal in the world. 

The report finally points out that 
Cape Town is building a university on 
an ample scale. Johannesburg hag 
converted its School of Mines and 
‘Technology inte a university. college, 
and is hoping for a charter to create 
‘an independent university. 


|< OOTTON MARKET 

NEW YORK, New. York—Cotton 
futures closed barely steady yesterdsy. 
Degember 20.25, January 20.04, March 
19.85, May 19.40, July 19.00. Spot 


| quiet;middling 20.75. 
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200,000 pieces durin t 
and thoes mills that pth 9 price is $2.75 a barrel, an increase of — 3 2 
stocks of low-priced cotton have been | 25. cents. The other grades were ad- , , . — - — rere pe ———— 
able to net a fair profit margin from vanced 20 cents, with the exception 
the price obtained. Print cloths are of Ragland, which remained un- 
now selling approximately. on the|chansed, as follows: Corning $1.66, 
basis of 50 centg a pound, which, with | Cabell $1.61, Somerset $3.40. 
cotton at its present level is congid- SIAC : 
ered sufficient to just about cover the IDLE FREIGHT CARS REDUCED | 
costs of production, leaving a narrow; WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
profit margin only to the more ei- A further reduction of 18,838 in ap- 
cient units. : proximately a week in the number of 
Fine goods manufacturers have idle freight cars is shown by reports 
faced an even more difficult situation|to the American Railway Association. 
than the print cloth mills in that the The total September 28 was 414,698, 
extra staple cotton necessary for this! compared with 433.536 September 15. 
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Investment Bonds 


We recommend the following bonds for investment. 
Telephone Bond Department, Main 8600. 
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Foreign Trade Relations are as yet far 
from Normal; Domestic Industries are 
at a Low Ebb, 
but Conditions are Improving. 


»KCͥä — 


Rate% Maturity Price aas 
1996 1034 6.18 
1936 984 6.45 
1931 100 6.50 
1936 10% 6.65 
1937 1004 6.08 
1931 100 
1922 
3 1929 
1940 
1941 
1922 
1922 


$67,000 Nor, Pac.-Great Nor. Joint Conv, 
98,000 Grand Trunk Ry, Guaranteed 
88,000 Mina, St. P. & &. 4 Marie Ry. Coll. Tr: 
96,000 Great Nerthern Ry. Gen, Mtg, 
99,000 Havana Docks Corp. Ist Coll. 
86,000 Cons. Water Power & Papzt Co. Ist 

40,000 Cons. Power Co, of Balt, Sec. Notes 
57,000 ‘International Cotton Mills Notes 
74,000 Penn.-Ohie Power & Light Co, ist & RE 


Because of these facts g 
Now is the Time 


To Buy Securities 
while their Prices are Low and the Yields are High. ip r e agg ee 


| Bonds having from g years to 80 years to run, can be hed at 
regina Kroner, inte — tete]l| prices yielding 634% to over 8%. 
. | Municipal Bonds, free Federal Income Taxes having 
— : B® years to 85 years to run, ¢an be had at prices yielding 5.15 
_ to : 5 


Estabrook & Co. 
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Lee, Higginson & Co. 


44 State Street, Boston, 8 
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Higginson & Co. 
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sil e wily 


1 In view ot the 
| tact that ie vil journey’ 10 Princeton | Fj 
| University the following week-end for | 
one of the most important inter-sec- 


| ttenal combats of the season, the 
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Ha 
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ae 


Northwestern 


ui 


A | fortunes of University of Chicago in 
attempting to repulse an invasion of 
af Stagg Fiel by Purdue University will : 

de the 


point of interest. 
‘Whether University © af Minnesota 
has been able to piece together a team 


that will! improve upon the Gopher 


record: of last year, is the chief ques- 


‘tion 9 by the other set-to, 
western 


when University visits 

— it 

“Big Ten” title, Indiana University’s 

tit with Harvard University at Bos- 

ton, Massachusetts, this Saturday will 

be viewed with equal, or in some 
with greater interest than 


quarters, 
Aber of the two aun chaqi- 


ot | before. 
expect his eleven to defeat Purdue / 


as decisively this Saturday at it did 
last week, when the 


2 athletes rolled up a score of 


s been suspected all along that 
Stagg was to have one of 


41 to 


the strongest teams he has had in his 


30 years at the Chicago establishment. 


The ee against Northwestern ex- 
ceeded expectations. He used 28 men 


| during the game, and all showed a 


high degree of football training and 
natural ability, Coordination of plays 
was not as smooth, perhaps, as it 
will be later in the ‘season, but the 


| Maroons showed all the qualifications 


of a winning aggregation. 
New stars were revealed when Pro- 


sont e Saag gles nnd alge 


new a 


ere oungstown, 
feated Mrs. — fe 


1 up. 


DENTON SPRINGS > 
A BIG SURPRISE 


Defeats R. I. Cannefax, Former 
Champion, in  Three-Cushion 
Professional Billiards Match 


‘poeta to The Christian Science Monitor 
PITTSBURGH, Pennsylvania—T. 8. 


Denton of Kansas City, Missouri, 


‘it woul |notder of the world's record high run, 
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sprung the biggest surprise of the 
United States national three-cushion 
professional billard championship 


4 tournament in session here when he 


defeated R. L. Cannefax of New York, 
New York, former champion, §0 to 43, 


| in 56 ane of the afternoon matches 


Gandetax started off in brilliant 


style, getting 4 n the second innings 


and his high rum of 6 in the sixth, but 

by brilliant work after getting 

as 9 es casindt dock. 

shots which seemed to concern 
n 


about the conference’ championship 


8 . 7 ’ 
© GA > * 5 . 
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- < 7 * * 
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peared at a 


Milton Romney 23, 
„ made an especially. 
good showing in running, kicking, 
manipulating the team, and function- 
e- ing on either end of forward passes. 
Fullbacks. and ‘halfbacks did some 
splendid running and plunging. The 
line did not get a severe test. 

Chicago disclosed a close and open 
attack that will be formidable against 
any eleven. Nearly all of their touch- 
downs were the result, directly or in- 
directly, of forward passes after the 
ball had been placed well within their 
territory efther by an exchange of 
punts or by an advance by straight 
line plunging. 

On the other hand, Purdue received 

a 9-to-0 defeat at the hands of Wabash 
College, which is outside the confer- 
ence cireuit. Better fortune than this 
was looked for as a result of a change 
in coaches, W. H. Dietz, formerly of 
the Carlisle Indian School, having 
taken the helm. The'Lafayette insti- 
tution has defeated Chicago only once 
in 23 years. 
Last year Northwestern started its 
season very auspiciously by defeating 
Minnesota, 17 to 0, when the Purple 
had hardly dared hope for such an 
outcome. It gave the Gophers a sur- 
prise that they did not recover from 
all season, and they lost every con- 
ference game. Now they have a 
chance to turn the tables. Minnesota 
gathered momentum by defeating Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, which is not 
a conference member, 19 to 0, while 
Northwestern was being downed by 
Chicago. Coath H. L. Williams again 
bas A. C. Oss 22 for a star halfback. 
If this veteran mentor does not turn 
out a winning team it usually can be 
blamed on the material available. 

Northwestern showed a lack of 
teamwork and harmony in its game 
against Chicago. Its fumbling of 
punts and passes, its feebly charging 
line, and its slow-footed backfield, ap- 
distinct disadvantage 
against the snappy work of the Chi- 
cago team. Its backs ran with the 
ball as though they expected to be: 
stopped by the first tackler, and it fol- 
lowed that they usually were. Coach 
E. W. McDevitt undoubtedly will exert 
every effort to speed up his team for 
the Minnesota contest. 

Followers of Indiana forgot all 


of backfield men. 


this season as the Harvard game 
loomed. The Hoosiers have won two 


will be against the Har- 
attack is a quéstion that will 

be decided only in the conflict. 
Others of the 10 conference teams 
will play minor éngagements Satur- 
University of I}linois will de 
in action for the first time this 


Sai. when South Dakota College 


Minnesota. 
has no Dearing on the | fessional 


is to play a series of matches in the 


a at the Polo ghee: 


Special to The Christian Sclence Monitor 
NEW YORK, New York—With both 
‘teams reported ab in ope Na Sun 
form and confident of victory, the 
New York Giants, champions of the 
National League, meet the New York 
Highlanders, champions of the Amer- 
ivan League, at the Polo Grounds this 
afternoon in the first of the best five 
out of nine baseball games for the pro- 
onal championship of the world. 
As is usual in world series games 
the demand for seats has been much 
larger than the supply and the re- 
served tickets were all sold out many 
days ago. There will be a large num- 
ber of admission tickets sold at the 
grounds today and it is expected that 
more persons will be waiting at the 
gates to purchase these than ever 


The question as to who Manager J. 
J. McGraw would select to do the 
pitching for the Giants and who 
would be selected by Manager Miller 
Huggins for the Highlanders received 
much attention yesterday and was 
sure to be discussed until the two 
‘teams took the field at 2 o’clock. It 
seemed to be the general opinion that 
C. W. Mays would start the game for 
the Highlanders and A. H. Nehf was 
the popular choice for the Giants, It 
was practically certain that the rest 
of the lineup of the two teams would 
be the same as it was during the 
closing days of the league champion- 
ships 

The individual player who appeared 
to be the most talked about was G. 
H. Ruth, the star batsman of the New 
York Americans, who made a new 
home-run record of 59 for the season 
which has just closed. He was the 
chief factor in giving the Highlanders 
the American League pennant and the 
right to play in the world series and 
was being relied upon to take the 
leading part in this series. The games 
will be umpired by Ollie Chill and 
George Moriarty of the American 
League and E. C. Quigtey and Charles 
Rigler of the National League. 


FORWARD LINE 
POWERFUL ONE 


British Women's F ield Hockey 
Team Scheduled to Start for 
the United States Today 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania — 
Members of the Philadelphia Field 
Hockey League have received word 
that the British women’s team, which 


United States, will sail today. The first 
match will be played here October 20. 

The British team consists of 13 
players. It is a very strong team, 
according.to the English experts, who 
predict that after the practice it will 
réceive in combination through its va- 
rious matches it could beat any Eng- 
lish group pitted against it, for it is 
an approximation to the irresistible 
English international team of last 
year, which decisively defeated all its 
opponents of the season. 

The forward line of the British team 
is especially fast, resourceful and 
powerful as to goal shooting. Miss 
Kitty Lidderdale, center forward, is 
the “finest lady hockey player in the 
world.” She knows better than other 
forwards of the day how to size up 
plays, and at the goal she is unbeat-. 
able. ‘Almost instant attainment of 
top speed is one of her greatest assets. 
Other farwards on the team are fast, 
but they take longer to get up speed. 
This is primarily what makes her 80 
difficult to cover The Philadelphia 

ams are planning a special system 

f defense to keep England's star 
player in check. 

Word has deen received that the 
British team will line up at German- 
town Cricket Club in its first match on 
American soil as follows: 

Goal—Miss, M. S. Clay, international: 
left fullback—Miss. W. A. Bauman, — 

ritorial ; right fullback—Mrs. Ward, ter- 
ritorial;: left halfback—Miss P. Scarlett. 
international: center Halfback— Mises H. G. 
Armfield, international; right halfback 


[—Miss E. Willcocks, international; left 
mside— Miss M. Ames, territorial: center 
forward—Miss Kitty Lidderdale, interna- 
tional ; right inside—Mies E. R. Clarke, in- 
ternational ; right wing—Mrs. Stewart, ter- 
ritorial. 


. TELLIER WINS STATE TITLE: 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


MANCHESTER, Massachusetts — 
Louis Tellier, : 
Brae-Burn Country Club, won the 


very ‘few: 


Miss P. Newell Price, territorial; left wing 


professional at the 


the honor 1 
in 1921 as it was in 1920. Those two 


-|gained when defeat seemed more 
likely than not, stamped the Middle- 
sex players as worthy champions — 
never beaten until the last ball has 
been bowled. As in 1920, E. H. Hen- 
Gren headed the champion county's 
batting averages and, though he was 
rather disappointing in big games, he 
nevertheless enjoyed a very success- 
ful season, and added another seven 
centuries to his list. He was 
not, however, the same free and con- 
fident batsman . sag delighted the 
crowds at Lord’s in 1920, his methods 
this season being marked by unusual 
restraint, 

J. W. Hearne again occupied second 
place, and was invaluable to the side 
as an all-round player, as was H. W. 
Lee, the only other member of the 
side to score over 1000 runs during the 
season. Lee also had the distinction 
of compiling the highest. individual 
score for Middlesex, knocking up 243 
not out against Nottinghamshire at 
Lord's. The brunt of the bowling was 


who obtained 103 and 96 wickets, re- 
shectively. Both showed much im- 
provement in style, especially Haig. 
who has come on rapidly as 4 
bowler, rather to the detriment of his 
batting. F. T. Mann was an able and 
popular captain, and proved himself 
well worthy of following in P. F. War- 
mer’s footsteps. G. T. 8. Stevens did 
not by any means come up to expecta- 
tions, and had, on the whole, a disap- 
pointing season. He, however, has 
ample time in which to make amends, 
and to réalize the promise he held out 
as a schoolboy. R. H. Twining, the 
Hon. C. N. Bruce and G. E. V. Crutch- 
ley proved useful batsmen, and A. R. 
Tanner established his reputation as a 
fieldsman in the “gully.” 

Taking the absence of J. B. Hobbs 
into consideration, Surrey did remark- 
ably well in running Middlesex so 
close for premier honors. Had the 
Surrey men been better equiped as 
regards bowlers, they would doubtless 
have done even better.. Andrew Sand- 
ham, A. N. Ducat. and T. F. Shepherd 
were the mainstays of the team as far 
as the batting went, and if they had 
failed, there was always somebody 
else to step into the breach. Sandham 
took a long time “getting off the 
mark,” but when he did start he dis- 
closed that complete confidence and 
skill which proclaim a “master” bat. 
In the absence of Hobbs, he was the 
best bat of the side. A. N. Ducat com- 
menced Ahe season extraordinarily 
well, but tailed off toward the end. 

The most consistent batsman of the 
side, and undoubtedly the “find” of 
the year, was Shepherd, who came 
through hig first regular season with 
the fine average of 61.81. Last season 
he was the star batsman of the Sur- 
rey secong eleven, but did nothing of 
note wheh tried for the first team. 
This season he has literally jumped 
into fame. His greatest feat was the 
scoring of two successive double cen- 
turies, against Lancashire and Kent. 
P. G. H. Fender obtained the most 
wickets for Surrey, 103 in all, but was 
very expensive, and his batting figures 
were distinctly poor. His gift of 
captaincy, however, was of immense 
help to the side, and he has been 
described as the best county “skipper” 
in England. J. W. Hitch bowled as 
hard as ever, and was always worth 
his place, Herbert Strudwick kept 
wicket in his usual consistent style, 
and A. T. Jeacocke played many use- 
ful innings. Thomas Rushby’s im- 
maculate length found him a place at 
the. top of the bowling averages, and 
H. A. Peach made rapid strides as a 
bowler. 4 

Yorkshire wag again one of the best 
balanced sides of the year, but was 
very hard hit in the matter of un- 
finished games. Had rain not deprived 
the Torkshiremen of victory over 
Surrey, Middlesex and Essex, they 


for the championship. No fewer 
than six Yorkshire batsmen succeeded 


‘season, Edgar Oldroyd, W. R. Rhodes, 
Percy Holmes, Emmott Robinson, 
Herbert Sutcliffe and Roy Kilner, and 
six bowlers, DB. R Wilson, W. R. 
Rhodes, G. G. Macaulay, Roy Kilner, 
Asa Waddington and Emmott Robin- 
son, ended up with an average of less 
than 20. Rhodes had another re- 
markably successful ‘season, scoring 
118 runs and capturing 117 wickets. 
He was just robbed of heading both 
the batting and bowling averages of 
the county by Edgar Oldroyd and E. 
R. Wilson, respectively. Oldroyd, 
‘who scarcely played at all last season, 
was very consistent this year, ending 
up with.an average of 44.50. Wilson 
only came into the side late in the 
season, and his good-len bowling 
met with immediate success. His fig- 
ures for Yorkshire. are worth record- 
ing: 314.1 overs, 145 maidens, 465 
runs, 41 wickets, average 11.34. 
Rhodes, however, has actually a more 
creditable record, his 117 wickets cost- 
ing only 12.71 runs apiece. 

Kent once more finished up in the 
fourth position, in the final standing, 


open golf championship of Massachu- 
setts on the links of the Essex County 


.| Country Club here Saturday when he 


defeated John Cowan of the Oakley 
Country Club iy their . by 80 


as 81. 


and shared the distinction with Surrey 
of being the only country to lower the 
colors of Middlesex. A. P. Day headed 
the batting list with the high average 
of 111 for the eight times he went to 


the wickets. H. T. W. Hardinge and 


great victories, over Kent and Surrey. 


borne by F. J. Durston and Nigel Haig, 


would have been well in the running: 


in reaching four figures during the | 
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|. NEWPORT, England — After a 


splendid display, England’s represent- 


,fatives defeated Wales In an interna- 


tional ‘water polo match at Newport 


nj recently, by 12 goals to 3, and brought 


their record of victories over the 


de. Principality to a round dozen. Since 
these matches Were first started in 


‘be a good: hitter. - 

bowling, Laurence Cook “sent down 
nearly 1800 overs ‘and obtained es 
wickets for a little over 21 


he held out last year. pods year, 
however, Lancashire will ha the 
regular dervices of C. H. Parkin, and 
this will strengthen the bowling 


enormous ly. ‘ 

FAVORITES WIN 
SOUTHERN GAMES 

Center College Is Held ‘to an 


Unexpectedly Small Score by 
the Clemson College Eleven 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor. 
ATLANTA, Georgia—aAll the favor- 


ites came through winners in their 
second week-end of southern football. 


Several scores were smaller than ex- 
pected, particularly so in the case of 
Centre College against Clemson Col- 
lege, Coach C. B. Moran’s men win- 
ning, 14 to 0, against practically the 


game team that the Georgia School of 
Technology scrubs last year had little 
trouble in defeating, 7 to 0. »Missis- 
sippi College sprung somewhat of a 
surprise by defeating Tulane Uni- 
versity, 14 to 0. 

George Tech won her second game 
of the season handily over Oglethorpe 
University, 41 to 0, after placing an 
entirely new team on the field at the 
end of the first half, and substituting 
frequently throughout the remainder 
of. the game. In D. I. Barron 22, at 
right halfback, and Capt. J; W. Harlan 
22, at fullback, Tech possesses a 
speedy combination of runner and in- 
terferer respectively, that has no equal 
in southern football. Coach W. A. 
Alexander seems to have another 
championship team this season, with 
a wealth of experienced material on 
hand, consistent ground-gainers, a 
well-deyeloped jump shift, and a 
versatile attack. 

The University of Georgia, after 
being held scoreless in the first quar- 
ter, won out, 28 to 0, over Mercer Uni- 
versity in Athens. The Red and Black 
played ragged football at times during 
the game, but due to her superior line 
battered down the Mercer forwards 
and pushed over four touchdowns, one 
in the second period; two in the third, 
aud one in last quarter. There is 
room for ‘much improvement in the 
Georgia eleven, however, and she must 
show a much better brand of football 
than that displayed last Saturday if 
any kind of a showing is to be made in 
later games. 

University. of Alabama defeated 
Spring Hill College, 27 to 7, which is 
not much of a victory when it is under- 
stood that Spring Hill is scarcely 
better than a preparatory school and 
should never have scored on Alabama. 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute won, 
34 to 3, over Howard College of Bir- 
mingham, a school that ig new in foot- 
ball circles. Vanderbilt University 
played consistent football in her game 
with Tennessee Normal College, whom 
she defeated, 34 to 0, in an uninterest- 
ing, one-sided game. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
romped over Hampton-Sidney College, 
33 to 0, in Lexington, and seems to 
have a strong combination that will 
bear watching this season. 

The outlook for next Saturday 
promises some good games, with at 
least two fairly evenly matched teams 
scheduled. The University of Georgia 
takes on Furman University and in 
this encounter the Red and Black will 
have a chance to show her real merit. 

Centre College meets Virginia Poly- 
technie Institute at Danville, Virginia, 
next week, and one of these team wil] 
be ‘put out of the running fer the 
southern title. This game is the su- 
preme test for the strength of the twu 
teams and it is hard to predict a 
winner. 

Georgia Tech faces Davidson Col- 
lege in Atlanta, and while the latter 
always have a fighting team,-the for- 
mer should win by several touch- 
downs. 

The University of Alabama has an 
easy task in meeting Marion Institute 
at Tuscaloosa. The. University of 
Tulane meets Mississippi Agricultural 


and Mechanical College and the out- 


come seems to be a toss-up from the 
knowlege of the. two teams’ strength 
Tulane is already out of the running 
by her defeat last Saturday by Missis- 
sippi College. Vanderbilt will dopbt- 
less dispose of. Mercer University, and 
Virginia Military Institute is picked to 
‘win over Wake Forest. 


* 


scorrisn FOOTBALL RESULTS 


Special cable to The — nell Science 
nitor from ita Zuropean News Office 


GLASGOW, Scotland (Tuesday)—In 


the Scottish Association Football 


League today’ Celtic defeated St. Mir- 
to; ren by 2 goals to 0, and Third Lanark 
— with e 1 to 1. ; 


goals. 


immediately. buckled to, 


41898, 13 games have provided Eng- 


land with an aggregate of 103 goals, 
while Wales, which has never deen 
nearer to victory than a draw of 3 
to 3 in 1905, has registered only 17 
England possesses an interna- 
tional water polo record unequaled 
by any country in the United Ring- 
dom. . 
Commencing: her international play 
at Kensington in 1890, when Scotland 
won by 4 to 0, England has played 


during the last 31 years no fewer 


than 43 games, and, apart from the 


initial defeat mentioned, has lost only 


to Scotland, at Glasgow in 1891, by 
2 to 0, and at Edinburgh, in 1897, by 
2 to 1. Neither Wales nor Ireland 
has ever secured a water polo vie- 
tory over the Englishmen, and Ire- 


land has never done better than at - 


Leicester in 1906, when the margin 
of victory for England was only 2 
r 

The recent game at Newport was 
noteworthy because both England and 
Wales utilized players who had repre- 


sented the British Isles at last year's 


Olympic Games, and has assisted in 
making Great Britain the world 
champion at water polo, In the Bug- 
lish side were C. S. Smith of South- 
port, the goal keeper; W. H. Dean and 
G. A. Wilkinson, Hyde Seal, forwards, 
who all three figured at Antwerp in 
1920. Welshmen who played ih. those 
important games were Paulo Rad- 
milovic, Cardiff, center forward, and 


Christopher Jones, Penarth, halfback. | 


The game was one of the fastest wit- 
nessed in the Newport baths. It hed 
not been in progress 10 seconds when 
A. d. E. Payne, Newport shot over 
the bar.. for Wales. This, proved 
startling to England, but the visitors 
and Dean 
opened the scoring with a brilliant 
backhand shot. A moment later he 
again beat the Welsh goal keeper, but 
Radmilovic, completely. outwitting the 
defense, gave Payne the. en 
to make the scores 2 to 1. 

At this period the Welshmen were 
playing very well, but before the in- 
terval A. W. Hunt, London ‘Police, 
and J. Critchley each scored for Eng- 
land. In the second half England 
scored more brilliant goals, after 
some splendid combination. G. A. 
Wilkinson netted three times, Critch- 
ley scored twice, H. Binnes, Bradford, 
who was playing in his first interna- 


22 


tional match, scored twice, and Dean 


added his third. -Radmilovic scored 
twice for Wales. There is no question 
about the. superiority of England. 
Taken as a whole the winners were a 
bigger, cleverer and more experienced 
team than that of Wales. Their com- 
bination was brilliant,. their shooting 
remarkably accurate, and their tac- 
tics and general disposition in the 
bath very nearly perfect. 

Critchley. Dean, and Wilkinson were 
almost irresistible. Probably never in 
the long history of English water polo 


have three finer forwards teken the. 


bath. Against their attacks, H. J. Her- 
bert, Newport, the most experienced 
international man in either team, and 
G. Broben, Cardiff Polytechnic, a new 
player, could do little, while Jones was 
quite incapable of breaking up their 
combination. In defense,’ Hunt and 
Binnes were remarkably clever and re- 
sourceful for England, but the great- 
test individualist in the English side 
was Smith, tn goal. 

Everything, however, was overshad- 
owed by the play of Radmilovic for 
Wales. His wonderful pace and skill 
were unequaled, even by the English 
forwards. Only twice, out of 16 swims 
cut, did Dean rob him of possession of 
the ball, 
yard champion, was in a class by him- 
self, but he could not play the whole 
team. A great factor in Wales’s de- 
feat was the failure of the whole side 
to combine. The summary: 


ENGLAND 
Wilkinson, 2 


WALES 


Score England 12. 3. Goals— 
Dean 3, Critchley 3, Wilkinson 3, Binnes 2, 
Hunt for England: Radmilovic 2, Payne 
for Wales. Referee—T. K. Corrigail, 
Scotland. Judges—J. Hodgson and H. 
* 


YALE CALLS OUT ITS 
CREW CANDIDATES 


NEW HAVEN, Cornecticut—Yale’s 


Radmilovic, the Welsh 100- 


call for crew candidates brought out 


nedriy 300 men Manday night, with 
seven “ men on the list. Coach P. 
J. Corderry, Capt. Langhorne Gibson 
22 and others who will be identified 


with the development of crews, spoke, 
and assignments were made of men 


tor practice, The seven veterans are 


John Freeman 23, stroke; W. N. 


Haldeman 22, No. 7: Captain Gibson, 


No. 6; R. B. Russell, No. 3; J. L. Car- 
man Jr. 22, No. 2; and Warren Leslie 
Jr. 22, bow, and G. C. Ellis of a substi- 
tute crew, In addition three men from 
a junior crew will be eligible, 
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Specially tor The Christian Science Monitor 


BOSTON, Massachusetts — Desiring | 


to effectually meet their own protest 
against the entrance of jun 

women into public. service, the Wo- 
men’s Municipal League of Boston is 


the 


The league points out that at the 
resent time women are steadily enter- 
new fields of public employment 
that some practical step .should 
taken to insure that a high stand- 


of work shall be adopted at the 


start and thereafter maintained. The 
instruction offered by the school is 
livided into two main groups, one a 
course in law and order and the other 
a course in sanitary inspection. Un- 
der the first group are to be classes 


tor policewomen and school attend- 


ance officers, and under the second, 
classes for inspectors of tenement 
houses, streets and alleys, ice cream 


on other courses will be added. 

The general structure of city and 
state government will be covered and 
the relation of the public employee to 


good government will be emphasized. 


each course instruction will be 


| gtven ‘Dy means of lectures, discus- 


sion, reading, field work and field re- 


perting. | , 
The course for each will last six 


| months. Only women who have had a 


ool training or the equivalent 
who show evidence of fitness for 
work will be admitted. Experi- 

some definite line of work i» 

e. A certificate will be given 


to each student who completes the 


course satisfactorily. The school van- 
not. guarantee positions to graduates 


| bat will aid them so far as possible 


5 © 


2 * 
N 
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women is open to women in one or 


more cities of the State but not all the 


are open in all cities. In all 
courses in both groups field work will 
be arranged under existing govern- 
mental departments or volunteer or- 
ganizations. Lectures will be given 


dy men and women who have been 


active in developing these fields of 
service in this country. 

“We ought to use trained adminis- 
trators in every branch of our public 


life. needs the best ma- 
chinery the world has ever fashioned; 
and the best machinery the world has 
ever fashioned is a properly trained 
intellect,” is a statement of President 


Lowell of Harvard University brought 


out im connection with the opening of 


this public service school; by its direc- 


tor, Miss Bernice v. Brown, a graduate 


of cliffe College, who has special- 
ized in government. 

“There is no good reason why 
women should not do a part of the 


| city’s work, particularly the house- 


and do it well,” says 


| keeping 
Miss crea’ The training school 


will not only fit women for existing 
positions but it hopes to prepare 
women to step into new positions as 
they are created and to supplement the 
work now being done by men.” 


CHURCHES AS AID TO 
“ABOLITION OF WAR 
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the least as if it were the workshop of 
one of America’s humorists and yet is, 
past the neat, well-kept green with its 
tablet engraved with a Roll of Honor 
and so on beyond a double peaceful 
row of frame houses of the old New 
England. And then if one is looking 
keenly one finally picks out the Little 
Red House from a tangle of vines 
and gentle, old-fashioned flowers. ~ 

One Knocks at the shutter after 
stopping a baré instant for a whiff 
of clove pinks and verbena. And one 
hears, from somewhere within the 
house, 4 cheerful British voice sing 
out “Hello—there you are—be right 
out—how on earth did you get here 
so early—" One pauses, wondering 
what sort of person this is who is 
so gay to strangers, who has added 
his name to those who chronicle, va- 
riously, the attractions and failings of 
the South Seas and who lives, as he 
had saſd in his letter of some days 
before, in ja hovel not quite fit for 
human “habitation but really quite 
charming.” 

And a minute later the door flings 
open and there is man, with tum- 
thing decorative 
in an ill-assorted way, and evidently 
faded to ite soft blue under-a tropic 
sun. Also a wide grin and an agree- 
able grip of the hand. And who says 
at once “We—that is to say, Victor 
my rooster—and I are just having 
breakfast. Of course I shall never 
know how it is that you arrive from 
Boston at 9:30 in the morning. Never- 
theless you are here. You will there- 
fore have something to eat. I dare- 
say you've been up all night. Come 
into my hovel. You are not as very 
Boston as I expected, are you? How- 
ever, make yourself at home. There 
is a perfectly magnificent chair—I 
speak from the point of view of the 
proud owner. Take it and enjoy it. 
I will go and under Victor's watchful 
eye I will prepare you a meager but 
good breakfast.” 

That is perhaps as good a word 
impression of Hector MacQuarrie as it 
is possible to give. He is not to be 
chained to paper and print easily. I 
it were not for the possibility of being 
gravely misunderstood I should be 
tempted to say that he appears to 
have no company manners. He says 
everything as it oécurs to him, wheth- 
er it bears any relation to what pre- 
ceded it or not. One takes him as 
one finds him. gay, deboneir, frankly 
unconventional of speech, big-hearted, 
sympathetic, temperament). 

Presently he returned with break- 
fast from the room where he had 
violently rattled dishes and whistled 
go Shrilly. It was a very good break- 
fast served on strangely assembled 
bits of china without the slightest 
sense of order. Victor, evidently hav- 
ing discharged his obligation as ad- 
viser, had become suddenly bored and 
had wandered out into the sunshine 


by the pump. 
Neighborly Comment 
The real object of the talk with Hec- 


tor MacQuarrie was to learn about a 
venture in community drama which he 


had started there at Madison during 


the summer. It is not easy to take up 
anything so comprehensive as the 
community theater idea at. breakfast 


} 


~ * 
* 
“Set 


SEB 


down on paper, in play form, ready, 
modestly, for the searching eye of: 
some manager ‘who would seize upon 
it, I fondly hoped, as the greatest play 
of the age! I had quantities of good 
friends who were actors and actresses 
of merit. I sent word around, in an 
extravagant fashion—] came, later, to 
know how extravagant—that we had 
these things to work on, the open air 
theater, the play, the time, the house 
for as many as it would accommo- 
date and quarters to be readily~ se- 
cured in the village for those it 
wouldn't. Presently they arrived, in 
hosts, conservatively speaking. In a 
way it was wonderful. Such oneness 
of assent to a fragile idea, such readi- 
ness to give up the comforts of tra- 
ditional summer places for the over- 
crowded and inconvenient squalor I 
offered them. Such willingness to 
come to my hovel and work hours 
every day over the play. With, then, 
no promise of its ever materializing 
into much of anything more than a 
lark! 

The people in the village who were 
likewise interested in community 
drama cast their lot along with ours. 
We started to work. Enthusiasm ran 
high. It was very exciting. The word 
got about in New York that there was 
a play to be seen. It reached the ears 
of the managerial scouts and first one, 
then: another, came unostentatiously 
around. 

But let's get to the other ph of 
*t all, what I call the utter rightness 
of community drama. And the way I 
made this space here under the sky 
do for a stage. As well as my reasons 
tor taking the failure—for in the last 
analysis it was really that—and mak- 
ing it a stepping stone to what must 
surely be next year’s success.” 

There followed a vivid, detailed ex- 
planation as to how old marmalade 
jars, sunk in the soft earth and filled 
with field flowers marked the places 
that, on a play script, are generally 
marked with cryptic things referring 
to left stage, right exist, center, etc. 
How,a young tree slung horizontally 


between two larger trees was made 


to serve as a roller for a curtain 


‘fashioned of a network of tender green 


foliage dotted with scarlet, flowers. 
Of how the exits and entrances of 
players were ingeniously disguised by 
similar green wings of branches and 
flowers and of the fact that, on a rude 


and somewhat crooked bench over to 


the left, three of America’s shrewdest 
and most difficult dramatic jury had 
sat and showed, plainly, on faces ac- 
customed to being masks of enigma, 
their interest and delight in anything 
so absolutely unheard of as this ex- 
ample of stage management. 


Hope for the Theater 


Mr. MacQuarrie pursued his belief 
in the community drama. Pursued it 
by way of saying “But there—I can't 
tell you’ anything that hasn't been 
said over and over again about it. 
People, a few people, complain bit- 


terly, constantly, that the theater in 


America is hopeless. That the ideal 
of the theater has fallen to a demand 


Eater th-ory in.gen-| 
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HELP WANTED— WOMEN 


_ WANTED—A conscientious 
, Apply HENNING BOOT 


i retail skop. ppl . 
SHOP, 3s Kast 56th Street, New York. 


calling on the wholesale drug sundry trade 
in the — southern and southwestern states, 


desires 
48-1458 


bookk clerk 
: aleo fer in 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MEN 
TRAVELING salesman 20 yrs. with one con- 


BOWMAN 
DAIRY CO. 


MILK BOTTLED 
IN THE COUNTRY 


PURE CREAM BUTTER 


MAIN OFFICE: 140 W. ONTARIO ST. 
Telephone 470 


position: best of references, Address P, 
M 


eCormick Bidg., Chicago. 


SITUATIONS WANTED— WOMEN a 


hom 
MAN. Hotel Holtzman, Woodstock, 


MPETENT lady desires position as iady’s 
— or traveling companion. MISS A. © F. 
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J. D. RICE & SON 
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E. A. HOLDEN 
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7030-7082 North Clark Street, Chicago 


CHICAGO 
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for the musical comedy or revue and 
that good plays lack support. These 
people complain all the time. And 
very few of these few have any sug- 
gestion for a way out. But it seems 
to me it lies in the community itself. 
If here and there all over the country 
little groups devéte themselves to the 
acting of good plays in a conscientious 
manner the influence is bound to be 
felt. You know Mrs. Jones is certain 
to have a couple of relatives visiting 
her on the night the plays are given. 
They are as certain to go home and 
tell Mrs. Green at the next meeting 
of the Fortnightly about what they 
saw while they were visiting Mrs. 
Jones. And to say “Wouldn't it be 
nice if we were to start something 
like that in Greenville? or Byfield or 
whatever the place is. 

“And presently there'll be a little 
gathering of people reading plays in 
Greenville. And, later, producing 
them. And so on. And after they've 
produced a good play by Galsworthy 
or something simple and pleasant of 
Alice Brown's they'll find that they've 
no longer the desire to go to see the 
strange productions sent out in such 
profusion on the plea that ‘they’re 
what the people want.’ Presently there 
wil’ be fewer and fewer bad plays and 
more and more good plays because an 
influence for better plays will have 
made itself felt all over the country 

“There is a future for the comniun- 
ity drama, I'm convinced. People 
have got to be broad-minded about 
their work in connection with it. I 
mean those who act. That is to say. 
there can't be petty jealousies and 
little grafts and unpleasantnesses to 
clutter up what should be a serious 
undertaking, which undertaking’ can 
only succeed if it is freed from trivial 


time, but still it can be done. Par- 
ticularly when the morning is a flaw- 
leas thing of blue and gold, Such a 
morning as causes one to fee] equa! to 
almost:anything. And when there is 


f having the 
confronting the world, Dr. Albert F. the added dispensation o 
MoGarrah of New York City, address- | Person to be interviewed—who says 


ing laymen and laywomen at meetings himself he does not always submit 


| | graciously—thrown into unbelievably 
a 1 try „ pe AR good humor by overhearing, through 


‘ tions. the open window, the conversation of 
ng aig te meta one of his neighbors engaged in per- 


| the 
“church efficiency.” He declared that | zonally conducting a visitor about 
the churches, individually and collec-| town. What she said, 4 * paused 
tively, must have “a clear-cut knowi-| im a Pleasant flutter before the very 
edge of. where they are going.” must sate, was “Ah, yes, my dear—in that 
set a definite goal, must adopt methods Cunning little house there lives one of 
of publicity and must enlist each our Village celebrities. A most es- 
member in church work. The churches, | t wable. man. He has written a book 


speaker said, “ about the South Sea Islands—not 
— — er tare. oe quſte—er— conventional as a book, but 
cess by assuring that its teachings | very interesting—and he is such a 
issue into practice.” ‘ 


thoroughly nice man.” 
RELIEF WORK IN ALBERTA 


The “Rustic Theater” was important 
enough as a fact to be mentioned in 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 


The Bookman. But from the note it 
EDMONTON, Alberta—The federal 


Models of exquisite charm are 
presented here—portraying exactly 
the present mode. Cold type can 
scarcely induce warm appreciation 
of these values—you MUST see 
them for that. 
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BOSTON}; Massachusetts — Pointing 
to the churches as the greatest means 
to the abolition of war and industrial 
strife and for the solution of problems 


Specially for The Christian Science dont 


bickering. Good plays at any cost or 
ne plays at all.’ 

“I believe the community theater 
has a foothold today, but it’s still 
doubtful of its own ability to get 
ahead. We had all sorts of hamper- 
ing factors here, in which you 
wouldn’t be interested. But they 
taught us as mistakes always do—not 
te make them again. And next year 
Im sure we can go on from the point 
at which we left off. Our stage and 
our proscenium will still be here. 
The chipmunks that sometimes de- 
sired the stage at awkward moments 
will doubtless return next season. And 
always there will be Our share in that 
great aim. the renewal of the Ameri- 
ean theater and the kindling of a 
country-wide taste for good plays.” 
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32 Remember the address—18 89, LA SALLE ST. 
OREGON FRUIT RATES LOWERED . FFF 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor _ EAST Fr. LOUIS. ILL. 
PORTLAND, Oregon—It has been —— 

anndunced that the Southern Pacific | 
Company will publish, effective No. 
vyemb*” 3, rates on canned goods and 
dried fruits from points on the South- 
ern Pacific lines in Oregon, to Gal- 
veston, Houston, Port Arthur, Orange 
and Beaumont, Texas, New Orleans., 
Louisiana, and New York City, via 
the Sunset Route in order that Oregon 
shippers of these products may be ac- 
corded the benefit of lower rates to 
compare with the reductions published 
from California points some time ago. 
The rates will apply only on skip- 
ments for export y 


$862 Broadway. 


SCHENECTADY 


might be taken to mean something 
very pretentious, or something very 
flippant, or just nothing much at all. 
Having settled many things in con- 
we arrived at a discussion 
and an explanation of the Rustic The- 
ng | ater. We arrived at the Rustic The- 
tater itself, as a matter of fact, by 
going out the side door, across a bit 
of flagging (just in time to see Victor 
‘flee the pump and disappear haughtily 
under the house) and away to the 
woods by a tiny path through luxuri- 
ant undergrowth. 8 
The Rustic Theater was just a great 
cleared space in a splendid amphithe- 
ater of oak trees. Outposts of young 
sumac trees marked the way up from 
house, with dull red velvet blooms 
: eaves. Boy Scouts 
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8, a. Chancellor: of| his miad active, even had it not pos- 
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9 
His applying t in conversa- 
an ecclesiastical statesman 
he had a real admiration. 
are gay,“ he remarked in answer 
some disparaging criticism as to 

ess of matter. ‘I dare say that 

has to speak so often, he has to 
yut forth more than he can-take in to 
replace his output.’ I do not doubt, 
then, that his principle of balancing 
exports and imports would have kept 


188 
ih 


117 
i 
3 om J 
: 


sessed other animating and quicken- 


enough to de well- 
known abroad, having studied the 
elements of his art at a time when, 


“free theater” movement and the 
group that chose to call themselves 
“expressionists”—meaning simply that 
an artist's method and manner 
counted with them a good deal more 
than most other folk are prepared to 
admit. 

At the same time Thomas Mann is 


against whose career we could have 
drawn a final line at the year 1914— 
for in Germany, as well as in England 
and France, it has been pathetic to 
note the number of quiet disappear- 


not by any means one of those authors 75 


12 one could wish that this 


butterfly would settle for a moment. 
Political philosophy can be made in- 
teresting without becoming superfi- 
cial, and it is difficult to resist the 
impression that Mrs. Snowden would 
think better if she did not think quite 
80 fast. 

“At the first meeting of the Inter- 
national in Berne in 1919 I was very 
much interested in a lively little man 


{from Alsace-Lorraine. His name was 


Grumbach, and he had a house in 
Berne and a handsome wife with 
bright hair and a plump figure. In 
appearance he reminded me of an 

glish coachmian. He was smooth 
shaven, with a bit of hair left on 
either cheek in the old fashioned way. 
His face was round and he had a 
sweet and childlike. mouth. He was 
very angry with the Germans, foam- 
ing at the mouth almost, as Ke lashed 
out at these unfortunate men. He dis- 
liked their past, and suspected the 
future policy of the Germans in rela- 
tion to his own country. I have not 
seen him since the early days in 
Berne, but I have heard that his 
present discontent is with French ad- 
inistration and French behavior in 
the réstored provinces, and that he 
favors an independent Alsace-Lor- 
raine within the French orbit. An- 
other Alsatian of a different type was 
René Schickele. During the war 


‘| books ot permanent vi Uu. are made. | leading a } duse ely composed of ing principles.” But it Mr. Gladstone ances from the artistic limelight since ; 

| When Lord Ros ery speaks of writes | Im 4 iding a lavish out- were a great reader, he was an eren the beginning of the war. He is a „ 32 

1 Puce 3 greater w . writer of strength and precision still. as a German citizen then Now We 
: 4 And now, with the success of a volume ees 

he says, have been at all times a per- whose cumbrous German title might 4 ind 9 = France. He is a 

tect holiday to him; for there was no be freely translated as “Thoughts of : 


B 
8 


15 


doubt he did forget him as a possible 
substitute for himself, but he did not 
|| forgét him in the sense that he would 

not have resigned if he had thought of 

im. The, truth of the matter was 

that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 

and the Prime Minister were, par- 

liamentarily speaking, poles asunder, 
. “iand the Prime Minister was probably 
ill he is writing ofj|only too glad to be relieved of his 
In- restless colleague. . 
‘Churchill says, in his life of his 
father, “Lord Randolph: Churchill had 
so little expected to fail in his con- 
flict with the Cabinet, that he had not 
clearly thought out how he would 
stand in that event.” 
ably the long and the short of the 


C 
mate, and with regard o whom he 
no comparison. and 


e- 


a ‘ 
* 
* 1 
* * 


He was, ‘indeed, 
martyr to his.own sense of 


32 


3 


iberately thought-out: policy. The 
stale old story about his having “for- 

u gotten Goschen” is not even mentioned, 
1a it decomes perfectly clear that 
‘}though he may have forgotten Goschen, 


That is prob- 


ea’cantiy about him. His capacity for 


work was indeed unusual, He would 


sit up all night. writing a pamphlet, 
and work next day as usual. An eight- 
hours’ day would have been a holiday 
to him, for he preached and practiced 
the gospel of work to its fullest ex- 
tent:.- He did not, indeed, disdain 
pleasure; no one enjoyed physical 
exercise, or a good play, or a pleasant 
dinner, more than he; he drank in 
deep draughts of the highest and the 
dest that life had to offer; but even 
in pastime he was never idle. He did 
not know what it was to saunter, he 
debited himself with every minute of 
his time; he combined with the high- 
est intellectual powers the faculty of 
utilizing them to the fullest extent by 


One Without Politics,” he is, Hke 
Oswald Spengler and Hermann Keys- 
erling, exercising an influence over 
his countrymen comparable only with 
that of Bernard Shaw among literary 
men in England. In giving his mes- 
sage to a dazed and disillusioned peo- 
ple he has not hesitated to put aside 
all artistic pretense, the artist's 
method of presentment. Without any 
of the artist-propagandist's customary 
subtlety, he has spoken in direct and 
simple fashion the thoughts that came 
to him in the period following the 
close of the European war. 
“Buddenbrooks” is the title of 
Thomas Mann’s novel which has, we 
aré told, circulated to the extent of 
100,000 copies, previous to the publi- 


intense application. Moreever, his 
industry was prodigious in result, for 
he was an extraordinarily rapid 
worker. Dumont says of Mirabeau 
that till he met that marvelous man 
he had no idea of how much could be 
achieved in-a day. ‘Had I not lived 
with him,“ he says, I should not know 
what can be accomplished in a day, 
all that; can be compressed into an in- 
terval of 12 hours. A day was worth 
more to him than a week or a month 
to others.’ Many men can be busy for 
hours with a mighty small product, 
but with Mr. Gladstone every minute 


cation of “Thoughts of One Without 
Politics.” There is, not surprisingly, 
no translation of it so far into Eng- 
lish, nor of “Tod in Venedig,” his 
successful attempt at classic story- 
telling, nor of his shorter poems. But 
Mann is unique in his own way, and 
deserves to be recorded as one of the 
féw moderns in German letters who 
were not led away by Zola, Ibsen, 
and Dostoievski, one of the few to 
retain in their own work something 
of the temper of those old eighteenth 
century romantics who expressed a 
national aspiration in which the rule 
of the good, the beautiful, and the 


And so it goes on, from page to 
page and from year to year. Soft- 
eyed, amiable men, with gentle man- 
ners and “sweet child-like mouths” 
which foam whenever some particular 
species of political doctrine is called 
in question. Mrs. Snowden likes them 
all, and believes in them all (without 
generally believing in their views); 
they are all “comrades” and good 
fellows and devoted to the cause of 
universal brotherhood and peace. But 
when they get together they “rage at 
each other across the heads of the 
delegates,” Inseparables“ become the 
bitterest enemies and the representa- 
tives of a single nationality are divided 
into “at least five sections apparently 
hating one another far more keenly 
than the.outsider.” Even the British 
delegation, which is the most har- 
monious of them all, had many differ- 
ences, “and some of them were so 
deep that several of the delegates 
preferred not to travel with the rest! 

It is all absurdly contradictory; but 
these absurd contradictions, and 
others like them, are. of the essence 
of European politics; and since this 
book treats especially of international 
politics—which have become some- 
thing more now than the domestic con- 
cern of Europe—it deserves to be read 
widely in America. Just because it 
is not devised or intended to do so, 


whole matter. It never occurred to] was fruitful.” 
Lord Randolph that he would fail, and; On the whole it is difficult to aveid|true alone prevailed over the mood of the record of Mrs.~@nowden’s politi- 


therefore he had no occasion to re-] the conclusion that if Mr. Buchan had egotism and what is now -termed/ cal pilgrimage gives an uncommonly 
§ bape. 5 ö member Goseben. At the same time, displayed a greater discrimination, it Prusslanism.“ That temper is main- good insight into the perplexities and 
ature, for although his resignation was accepted he had been satisfied with one, iather tained in “Thoughts of One without confusions to which the present de- 

3. paragraphs taken haphazardly out of | and his career broken, he obtained by than two stout volumes, he would Politics,” a polemic which has made velopment of internationalist“ ideas 

ehiid. 6 the essay would be sufficient to prove that resignation practically every- have ‘achieved a greater success. a remarkable impression on the minds is leading. All these quarrelsome peo- 
pee mis. But here is one which will serve thing for which he had fought in the There is a certain thinness about of his countrymen. In it is presented ple preaching harmony and good will; 

gas well as another: Try and re- Cabinet. “Had the Cabinet wished to many of Lord Rosebery's utterances|the case for German romanticism| reformers and rebels from all sorts 
8 r as he . A keep him,” Lord Rosebery surmises, which cannot be disguised even by the | against the modern apostasies, as em-/ of countries, typical specimens, very 
e 5 rn 2 8 2 3 “it is obvious that they would have] beauty of his phrasing. Were Mr. bodied in the former Kaiser William, or often of widely different’ nationalfties, 

4 se ge g 2 ting conceded his demands before and not Buchan one day to make a selection in the materialistic policy of Europe's coming together with the conviction 

eg 1 * N 3 after his resignation. If this view be] from his selections, the result might anti-war period. that nationality is a trifling thing, 

— oman 8 ta gag ne? — correet aga seem mare 3 easily be altogether charming. Thomas Mann has gained an eas? yet completely baffled in the at- 
— e n ee po * — victory in his arraignment of present- tempt to understand one another; 

toll, as it were with his teeth; a — feel — — Meee ashes STYLE AND THOUGHT . „ 3 8 oe 3 

toll. 7 . : y e rigors — war and even 

oie sat ae 5 weary of 1 — —— n K K 8 those readers who are familiar with of peace-time goverment, but “electri- 

or 4 ing, he b 1 they did not know he ther he vee O- authorized ‘Translation by William Aspin- | the old-time romantic literature itself. fed” with enthusiasm at the sight of 

» 80 that neariy everx page egg, . fike : ge Po 8 ing. Lord Salisbu ‘had been,’ wrote wall Bradley. New York: Harcourt. A noble reverence is there for every a real political murderer, the man 

she says of her hero, quoting » mee 88 rf a — — * Randolph, for weeks prepared tor it. Brace & Co. $2. manifestation of goodness and sim- who killed Count Sturgh,” or at the 

: “bur with all b pees and possibly courted the crash.’ We] ‘Three of Remy de Gourmont's books /|plicity, a stanch resolve to saturate thought of a so-called political martyr 

orts of happiness.” Anyone who likes P may believe that Lord Salisbyry was have thus far been put into Englisk:|the whole world with all that is like Roger Casement: all those types, 
: or a book to seem continually till he dies. A nightingale sings de- not unprepared—though he had ob- 0 worthy in one’s own culture and to] familiar already to E ha 

“burgeoning” should like this biogra- cause he cannot help it; he can only viously made no preparation to re- the well-known “Night in the Luxem- r bees W * e 
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saturate oneself with all that is new importance now for America, 


Yet probably few people will sing exquisitely because he knows no place his Chancellor of the Exchequer | bours,” a series of essays called “Phil- worthy in the culture of the outside And Mr . 
a 0 8. Snowden’s book i ll 
osophic Nights in Paris,” drawn from orid. He has, indeed, called to his N . 


en es conscientiously read all of the 800 or other. So it was with Burns. What — but not that he courted the crash. th 
Auen and sta- more pages. 9 is this but inspiration? One can no] Nevertheless, the crash was in all] the Promensdes Philosophiques,” and aid the great masters of romanticism, = 

It is the aim o 4 2 more measure or reason about it than probability neither unexpected nor the present volume, which, though Goethe, Schiller, and the rest of those 
1 ae | hundred Tes 52 7 experience, or measure or reason about N ™ unwelcome to the main body of the | made up of essays from several books, „ho pelieved as he believes, in the 
x be wr II Cabinet. On the other hand, his radi- gives an effect of continuity. It is „onder of humanity, not in its base- 
* cal friends congratulated him— (and well-nigh impossible to capture the ness. By his comparisons he has 


. 


i 


> are the be: | cn Fata 
n l nue W 6 the fact has its bearing on the nature race, the music, the charm of de shown that those whom men have 
— WOO 00-2 * it in a way, unf ebend It is the of Tory democracy) — not perhaps Gourmont's prose and transfer them lately believed to be Germany's great- 
f eee th Alder pa- quite unselfishly, and not without the to another tongue, yet Mr. Bradley has est allies, the German apostles of 
per of some such mat on) “This is bitter roe - 53 enn party tie,“ managed in no small degree to sus- kultur,“ have been in very truth her IM PORTA TIO NS 
not the place,” or some such quali- — 4 — 8 ye 1 —. strongest gest just these qualities of the versa- greatest enemies, the deadly enemies 7 ; 
r * ry—stronger | tile Frenchman. of all that true culture can ever sig- Our Stock has been increased 
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ainst the succession of brilliant © author of “Thoughts of One of an unusual 
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| passages in which they occur, But a PP that he toue during his e Was without Politics” was born in Lubeck. assortment of 
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a way irritating, as it drags the reader for ni ee ee, 8 — sonal artistry he brought to it. He of German stock, however, and his Old and Rare Books. 
mentally back to a récognition of the . Wees * ro: ard! was an aloof artist, yet in his retreat mother brought with her from abroad First Editions. 
fact that he is dealing with a more or | ot have been so he was far nearer to humanity than a freedom, color, and breadth that Sets and Single Volumes in 
r easy to suppress him. But he behaved many a brewling one of the marke:- harmonized admirably in the boy's Beautiful Bindings. 3 
— 8 2 de 2 6 with perfect loyalty and decorum.” place who mistakes empty bustle for nature with the Sensi tendency to Books with Colored Plates, 
references to the late war, as for in- Iv significant existence. The book. con- order amd rigidity. Mann is a ro- Sporting Books. 
stance in the preface to the memoirs} It is, however, quite naturally, in tains what might be called one of the mantic poet who has long been ac- — — 
of Heuri de Catt, references no doubt writing of Mr. Gladstone, that Lord Frenchman's key-essays—that on the claimed a great artist. But it was Na poleana. Americana. 
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: tter—allow —— all the 70 volumes of Voltaire, | until he positively stops for breath. — 
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en thick volumes of the 1 IN ONE VOLUME. _|breath. From one conferenes to an-| Books Herein Reviewed 
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always ays the product of fear, which hich is 


levil’s best weapon. Assuming 


in preference to tue truth. But spir- . = 


the 
authority of law, it-deceives mankind 7 
into placing 4 lalse valuation on 


+g 
ea 
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1g, under the claim that it is 


true, It sseks to inspire confidence in 


its. worldly wisdom, and with subtle 
guments make a man believe the lie, 


}itual wisdom replaces worldly wisdom. 
ohe individual, basing his. thinking on 
| the rock, Christ, or Truth, clearly ap- 


ot existence. In 
such an. attitude ‘of thought David 
must have found himself, when he 
prayed to understand sincerity aright. 
“Search me, O God.“ he cried, “and 
know my heart: try me, and know 
my thoughts: and see if there be any 
wicked way'in me, and lead me in 
the way everlasting.” — 

Surely the wisdom here evidenced 
by David, in ordering his thoughts ac- 
cording to this vision of God, as in- 
finite and ever-present consciousness, 
showed the sincerity of his desire to 
express God aright. It made no dif- 
ference how he might seem to be over- 
whelmed by the falséhoods of his ane- 
mies, or how many snares they might 
privily lay to entangle him, the integ- 
rity with which he turned to God and 
His idea, together with his fidel+ 
ity in maintaining obedience to God's 
law, safeguarded his honor, in his ap- 
peal to the majesty of Mind, in whom 
he placed full confide To estab- 
lish trust and confidence in God is to 

stroy whatever would tend to ob- 

ure man’s scientific relationship to 
God, hide his oneness with the eternal 


‘Ego. ‘The confidence that rests its all 


in Principle is founded upon a rock. 

The man whose confidence is thus 
placed has his thoughts grounded 
in Principle, and wisely realizes the 


prehends, yes, and comprehends, the 
fact proclaimed by the Psalmist in 
‘praising and confiding in the greatness 
of God, “Thou openest thine hand, and 
satisfiest the desire of every living 


thing.” He gains the knowledge ot 


bis well-founded trust, firmly anchored 
in Principle—the assurance that “his 
life is hid with Christ in God.” His 
confidénce in the flesh is ended, as 
unreal, and is replaced with the real- 
ity of his abiding trust in God, where 
man lives in eternity. 


In the Autumn Woods 


Summer has gone! 
And fruitful autumn has advanced so 


That there is warmth not heat in the 
broad sun, 

And you may look with steadfast zaze 
upon 
Tae ardours of his car; 

The stealthy frosts, whom his spent 
looks embolden, , 

Are making the green leaves golden. 


What a brave splendour 
Is in the October air! How rich and 
clear— 
How life-full, and all joyous! We must 
render 


Love to the Spring-time, with its 


sprouting tender, 
As to a child quite dear— 
But autumn.is a noon, prolonged. of 
glory— 
A manhood not yet hoary. 


I love the woods 


‘ ty 
r ele- teg 
* ‘ * " * * 
* 0 


In this best season of the liberal year: 
I love to haunt their whispering soli 
tudes, 


need of daily guarding his thoughts, 
so as to express entirely his supreme 
trust in Principle. This is his pro- 
tection, for not only is he trusting, 
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There must the drop - 
of the water upon the rock. 
Béranger has wrought brilliant things, 
pupgent and spirit-stirring; but, like 
all immassive bodies, they lack mo- 


even more unpardonable. In medi 
tulissimus ibi 1 


simus ibis. 
Were J 


most advantageous field of ex- 
I should unhesitatingly speak 
prose tale, as Mr. Hawthorne 
ere exemplified it. I allude to 
ort prose narrative, requiring 
a ey pe or two hours 

| e ordinary novel is 

0 — 2 from its length, for 
reasons. already stated in substance. 
As it cannot be read at one sitting, 
it. deprives itself, of course, of the 
immense force derivable from totality. 
Worldly interests intervening during 
the pauses of perusal, modify, annul) 
or counteract, in greater or less de- 
gree, the impression of the book. But 
simple cessation in reading would, of 
i „be sufficient to destroy the true 
unity. In the brief tale, however, the 
author is enabled to carry out the 
ess of his intention, be it what 

it may. During the hour of perusal 
the reader is at the writer’s control. 
There are no external or extrinsic 
infil esulting from weariness 


literary artist has con- 
da tale. If wise, he has not 
fashioned his thoughts to accommo- 


he then combines such events as may 
best aid him in establishing this pre- 
conceived effect. If his very initial 
sentence tends not to the outbringing 
of this effect, then he has failed in 
‘first step. In the whole composi- 
should be no word written, 

the tendency, direct or in- 

yee to the one preestablished 


Courage. from the painting by J. D. Hinds 


of prejudice are the usual animadver- 


sious--ageinst those tales of effect, 


many fine examples of which. were 
found in the earlier numbers of Black- 
wood. The impressions produced 
were wrought in a legitimate al- 
though sometimes an exaggerated in- 
terest. They were relished by every 
man of genius: although there were 
found many men of genius who con- 
demned them without just ground. 
The true critic will but demand that 
the design intended be accomplished, 
to the fullest extent, by the means, 
most advantageously applicable. — 
“Hawthorne's Tales,” Edgar Allan Poe. 


Portuguese and Latin 
in the Azores 


On all, occasions the stranger is 
welcomed to the humble home of the 
Azorean peasant with dignity and 
decorum, and at the same time with 
a courtesy, cordiality, and frank 
hospitality, which are the truest polite- 
ness. 


The ge of the people is Por- 


tuguese. It is interesting to trace the 


kinship between the tongues of South- 
weste — re The Romans invaded 
and ed the language, as well 
as the territory, of their neighbors so 
thoroughly, that a bastard Latin is 
the speech of all French, Italian, 
Spanish, and ‘Portuguese possessions 
to-day. All the Portuguese nouns are 
Latin ablatives; and one may usually 
guess at the adjective by substituting 
an r for an 1 in the Latin (the ex- 
change of one liquid for another be- 
ing apparently no robbery)—for in- 
stance, branca for blanca; obrigato for 
obligato, etc. They chatter like mag- 
pies; and when we catch a Latin 
word, we seize and fling it back to 
them. They are mystified; then they 
shout with delight, the “senhora sabe 
Portuguese.” We don’t let them know 
we don’t sabe for awhile. Then, re- 
gardiess of moods and tenses, and 
other grammatical] trifies, we patch up 
a mongrel sentence out of our little 
Latin, Italian, and French. In nine 
cases out of ten, they understand and 
answer, so that we get the substance 
of what they say. Thus, by sheer 
audacity we really get a good deal 
out of the language—“A Summer in 


‘the Azores,” C. Alice Baker. 


The Despotism of 
Custom 


The despotism of custom is every- 


Free! 

Written for The Christian Science Monitor 

The lion of the tribe of Judah was 
the way John symbolized courage, and 
from the Middle Ages there has come 
down to the present day the name 
“The Lion-Hearted” as descriptiye of 
an English king who posséssed great 
fearlessness. Thus courage and the lion 
have been symbolically inseparable. 

Courage sits apart, steadfast in con- 
fidence, unmoved at the sounds of 
night, unmoved by the storms by day 
that shake the mightiest forest trees 
rooted in the earth. Courage is constant, 
unwavering. Only for the mightiest 
causes will it roar its challenge; petty 
causes slink away at its very presence. 
Courage is compassionate— 


Unbounded courage and compassion 
join’d 

Tempering each other in the victor’s 
mind, 2 

Alternately proclaim him good and 


great, 
And make the hero and man complete. 


And yet this compassion is the very 
child of the unyielding courage which 
knows that right power and the victory 
of the right are founded upon the rock. 

The eagle alone is fellow to the lion 
in fortitude and courage. These two 
are the bravest of earth and air, calm 
strength and soaring might. And John 
is found making use of the wings of 
a great eagle” to figure forth spiritual 
ascendency. The lion ‘and the eagle 
are fellows indeed and their qualities 
have made them kin. And it is per- 
haps the outcome of lion courage that 
is seen in those splendid lines of Dun- 
can Campbell Scott: 


Thou art an eagle mewed in a sea- 
stopped cave; : 
He, poised in darkness with victo- 
rious wings, 
Keeps night between the granite and 
the sea, 
Until the tide has drawn the warder- 
wave, 

Then, from the portal where the 
ripple sings, . 
He burst into the boundless morning 
—free! | 


The Welcome to Bleak 


House 


“The day had brightened very much, 
and still more brightened as we went 
westward,” writes Dickens in “Bleak 
House.” “We went our way: through 
the sunshine and the fresh. air, won- 
dering more and more at the extent of 


© J. D. Hinds 


* 


had stopped too. Its music changed 
as the horses came to a stand; and 
subsided to a gentle tinkling, except 
when a horse tossed his head, or shook 
bimself, and sprinkled off a little 
shower of bell-ringing. 

Our postilion is looking after the 
Wagoner, said Richard, ‘and the 
wagoner is coming back after us. 
Good-day, friend!“ The wagoner was 
at our coach-door. ‘Why, here's an 
extraordinary thing!’ added Richard, 
looking closely at the man. ‘He has 
got your name, Ada, in his hat!’ 

“He had all our names in his hat. 
Tucked within the band were three 
small notes—one addressed to: Ada, 
one to Richard, one to me. These the 
wagoner delivered to each of us re- 
spectively, reading the\ name aloud 
first. In answer to Richhrd's inquiry 
from whom they came, he briefly 
answered, Master, sir, if you please: 
and putting his hat on again (which 
was like a soft bowl), cracked his 
whip, re-awakened his, music, and 
went melodiously away. 

Is that Mr. Jarndyce’s wagon? 
said Richard, calling to our post-boy. 

Mes, sir,“ he replied. ‘Going to 
London.“ 5 

We opened the notes. Each was a 
counterpart of the other, and con- 
tained these words, in a solid, plain 
hand: — 

J look forward, my dear, to our 
meeting easily, and without constraint 
on either side. I therefore have to 
propose that we meet as old friends, 
and take the past for granted. It will 
be. a relief to you possibly, and to me 
certainly, and so my love to you. 

John Jarndyce. ... 

“The roads. were very heavy for the 
horses, but the pathway was generally 
good; so we alighted and walked up 
all the hills, and liked it so well that 


jwé prolonged our walk on the level 


ground when we got to the top. 
These delays so protracted the jour- 
ney that the short day was spent, and 
the long night had closed in, before 


“we came to St. Albans, near to which 


wn Bleak House was, we knew. 

There was a light sparkling 
on the top of-the hill before us, and 
the driver, pointing to it with his ‘whip, 
and crying, That's Bleak House!’ put 
his horses into a canter, and took us 
forward at such à rate, uphill though 
it was, that the wheels sent the road 
drift flying about our heads like spray 
from a water-mill. Presently we lost 
the light, presently saw it, presently 
lost it, presently saw it, and turned 


the streets, the brilliancy of the shops, |: 


the great traffic, and the crowds of 
people whom the pleasanter weather 


large town, in my eyes; and at last we 


| got into a real country road again, 


„Ada, my love) Esther, my dear, 


| you are welcome.. I rejoice to see you! 


Rick, if I had a hand to spare at .pres- 
ent, I would give it you!’” 


but committing his way to, even taking 
delight in, Principle, resting actively 
in such service, in the sure defense 
the Psalmist speaks of. Why? Simply 
because, in ordering his thoughts 
dright, ‘he finds the consciousness in 
which he dwells to be spiritual and 
not material. The perception of this 
fact reveals his ability to reason 
rightly, because in setting aside his, 


‘hitherto, agreement with material ar- 


guments he makes the discovery that 
spiritual understanding is solely di- 
rected by Principle. Realizing the safety 
of the guidance under which he now 
journeys on his progressive path, he 
quietly and confidently knows the 
strength of his position. Instead of 
falteringly counting his footsteps, he 
looks. forward, with expectation, con- 
fident of the ultimate attainment of 
the goal. Waiting on God, he is more 
active in his “Father’s business.” 


Awake and alert to his trusteeship, || 


the recognition of God, as Trustor, de- 
termines his action to be faithful to 
the trust given him. Rejoicing in the 
confidence reposed in his ability to 
carry out his Father’s business aright, 
he faithfully adheres to Principle. In 
proportion to the fidelity exercised is 
the benefit expressed, in the utter de- 
struction of every belief opposed to 
God, the utter destruction of “the car- 
nal mind” which as Paul so definitely 
states, “is enmity against God.’ 
Explaining the difference between 
the real and counterfeit, Mrs. Eddy 
writes on page 368 of “Science and 
Health with Key to the Scriptures,” 
“The confidence inspired by Science 
lies in the fact that Truth is real and 
error is unreal. Error is a coward 
before Truth. Divine Science insists 
that time will prove all this. Both 
truth and error have come nearer 
than ever before to the apprehension 
of mortals, and truth will become still 


clearer as error is self-destroyed.” | 


The more a man seéks to apprehend 
the truth, the more certain he is of 
his power to destroy error. The 
cowardly nature of error quails be- 
fore the honesty of the expression of 
God and His righteousness. 
The state of mind which character- 
izes the man who takes his stand cour- 
ageously for Principle inspires him 
with faith and hope. This act of con- 
fidence, wholly trusting to, and con- 
fiding in Principle and “inspired by 
Science,” shows how he can rely 
on himself undey any circumstances. 
His apprehension of the truth is clear- 
ing his vision, so as to assure him, 
beyond a doubt, of the strength and 
safety of his positive stand. He is ex- 
emplifying just what David found so 
convincing, when he sang, “The Lord 
is my light and my salvation; whom 
shall I fear? the Lord is the strength 
of my life; of whom shall I be afraid? 
... though war should rise against 
me, in this will I be confident.” The 
apostle Paul's conclusive statement, in 
his letter to the Hebrews, also com- 
pels attention by its cogent reasoning. 
“The just shall live by faith” he in- 
sists, and then substantiates his state- 
ment with a record of many who had 
proved in fact the good unfolded in 
their individual experiences through 
their deep trust and strong confidence 
in God. In the instance of Moses the 
record reads: “choosing rather to 
suffer affliction with the people of God, 
than to enjoy the pleasures of sin 
for a season.” Regardless of the car- 
nal mind’s suggestions; which would 
confer material honors upon him in 
the courts of Egypt, Moses’ reliance 
now reposed in Principle. His long 
experience in the land of Midian had 
taught him wherein his confidence lay, 
and he proved his trust, in his leader- 
ship of the children of Israel out of 
their bondage into the promised land. 
The belief that life is material is he 
basic error in human experience, 


And wen ge lessons, as I sit and 
ponde 
In every ural wonder. 
—Philip Pendleton Cooke. 


There Is Beauty 


Wherever snow falls or water 
flows or birds fly, wherever day and 
night meet in twilight, wherever the 
blue heaven is hung by clouds or 
sown with stars, wherever are outlets 
into celestial space, wherever is 
awe, and love,—there is Beauty. plen- 
teous as rain, shed for thee, and 
though thou shouldst walk the world 
over, thou shalt not be able to find 
a condition inopportune or ignoble.— 
Emerson. b 
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8 President Herding, in hig opening address 


7 ie outlining the work before the conference, declared that 


there was aye fundamentally wrong, industrially or 
politically, in the United States, aid that therefore a way 
might be found to bring about the needed readjustment. 
But it is at once apparent that the remedy is not one which 
either Labor, organized or unorganized, or Capital, in 
wamever manner it is represented, in the conference or 
ide, can propose with any assurance that it will 
effectively. If such an easy solution could have 
. found it would no doubt have been accepted long 
ago. Capital is as restive because of the slackening of 
production as is Labor. It is a losing game, from what- 
ever standpoint it is viewed. 

Without considering, 4or the moment, the’ unemployed 
former soldier an. important, - withal an indepen- 
dent factor so far as the general problem is concerned, 
a 2 made to a 9 4 on the second day of the confer- 

that many o now unemployed are idle because 
N offered are ges sufficient to support them and 
those dependent upon them. There was manifested a 
tendency to er the workers because they sought to 
remain in the emplo which were so remunerative 
during the war period and refused to recognize the neces- 
sity of industrial readjustments. Perhaps it is hardly 
fair to charge that the wage earners refuse to concede the 
necessity of industrial readjustments. It is quite probable 
that they do this necessity. But they also 
are — of the necessity, first of all, of bringing about 
‘“commenstrate contemporaneous readjustments of com- 
modity costs which are still maintained at war-time levels. 
Generally speaking, the American wage earner is not im- 
4 poverished. A few of the more improvident are subsist- 
ing on precarious charity, as is nearly always the case. 
But the average worker, the'operative in the cotton mill, 
the shoe factory artisan, the miner, and in fact nearly 
every one who is master of a frade, is still able to defend 
himself and his family against an injustice which he 
resents and which he insists must be corrected. It may 
be true, as President Harding insists, that there is nothing 
wrong fundamentally. But it is certainly true that some- 
thing is wrong economically. a 

Is it just or reasonable, unless there is something 
fundamentally wrong, to insist that the wage earner 
It would seem, if the 
newer standard which he has achieved is a reasonable 
standard, economically considered, that he should not 
be forced to retrograde. In America the more attractive 
homes in respectable and pleasant surroundings represent 
just the progress which has long been aimed at. There 
has been an insistent demand, not by the wage earners 
alone, but by those who have been able to take a broad, 
humanitarian view of affairs generally, that the worker 
and his family should be permitted to enjoy, reasonably, 
those privileges and luxuries which they were too often 
denied. Are all these things, the better homes, the sim- 
ple luxuries, to be taken away from those able, under 
rightly- adjusted economic conditions, to maintain and 
provide them? Surely there must be some way in which 
the needed readjustment can be brought about, with 
in jury to none. 

It can be stated, as a general proposition, that the 
average wage earner is not a profiteer. His chief concern 
is to keep, after paying the weekly or monthly expenses 
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The Recall in North Dakota 


A provisron for the recall of state officials has many 
interesting possibilities. Where, as in the case of North 


Dakota; a petition signed by three-tenths as many citizens 


as voted at the last election is necessary to bring about a 


recall election, it may be comparatively easy for. o — 
nents of state officials to secure the necessary num 
of signatures, whether these people actually vote for the 


recall later or not. People sign petitions for many dif- 


ferent reasons, and sometimes for almost no reason at 
all. Even in an election, of course, they may vote 
without reasoning sufficiently about the issues involved; 


but an election indicates public opinion more thoroughly 


than preliminary petitions can indicate it. In such a 
state as North Dakota, the frequency of elections which 


include many measures submitted for popular approval 


or disapproval has two tendencies: it keeps political 
activity in a stir, and it also stimulates thinking on the 
issues involved. The arousing of progressive thinking 
is certainly to be encouraged. Those who desire for 
themselves the advantages of political offices naturally 
discourage alert thinking when. it would interfere with 
their selfisttaims. So the history of North Dakota during 
the last few years has shown a flux of progressive think- 
ing and an antagonism against this thinking, a flux in 
which the most important event at present is the recall 
election to be held on October 28. 

The Nonpartisan League in North Dakota was organ- 


ized especially to further the progress of those without 


large capital. Yet it is not an attack on Capital, and 
should not be allowed to degenerate into one. Capital is 
just as essential as Labor, and its true function must be 
preserved for the benefit of all rather than for the benefit 
of the few. The program of the Nonpartisan League 
should aim, therefore, at an equilibrium of Capital and 
Labor which will be to the advantage of all. Unfortu- 
nately, the impulse to domination is so subtle that it 
insinuates itself into the thoughts and acts of people who 
ought to be alert enough to resist it. It would be of no 
avail for a domination by financiers known as Wall Street 
to be superseded by domination by politicians. In the 
North Dakota situation several points need to be clear. 
The program of the Nonpartisan League unquestionably 
has many excellent constructive features. Antagonism to 
these, or doubt as to their wisdom, should not he allowed 
to turn into mere reactionary destructiveness. What is 
most hopeful about the situation is that the people as a 
whole, including the farmers especially, are being aroused 
to think more thoroughly than ever before. This i is a real 
accomplishment, even though it may have been attended 
by some objectionable features. Where the people are 
thinking, a true stability is sure to develop which is not to 
be found where the thought and action of the many are 
dominated by the self-interest of a few. 

One of the main points in the program of the Non- 
partisan League has been the public ownership of public 
utilities. The Bank of North Dakota has been formed 
to provide a flexible credit system for the farmers in 
this great wheat-raising region. The Grand Forks Ter- 
minal Mill is planned to aid the farmers in marketing 
their grain without their being subjected to the injustice 
of some of the old wheat-grading practices. These two 
projects especially are being attacked in the recall elec- 
tion. They have been thought of as radical and social- 
istic, but the question is not what catchwords may be 
used in connection with them, but whether or not they 
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the multitude clamors; and there i is also the business man 
taste who honestly rejoices in the large 
sale of the latest novel. Unfortunately the latter type 
predominates today, though the number of distinctly lit- 
erary booksellers is now increasing, both in the United 
States and in Europe. 

What kind of books, after all, should a person desire 
to buy, and what kind should a bookseller most desire 


to sell? No one would be right to answer this question 


in any limited way, for the bookseller, to be of the most 
Service, should have a universal taste for whatever is good, 
and that which constitutes goodness in books is endlessly 
varied. Essays about booksellers, whether they be senti- 


‘mental or caustic in tone, may serve to stimulate interest 


in the right kind of book-buying. Even Maurice Hew- 
lett, by mentioning so many once popular works which 
Lackington appreciated, but which have long since been 
forgotten, is helping to educate his readers in the wise 
choice of books and especially in the rejection of the 
dull and trivial. On December 3, 1824, Henry Crabb 
Robinson wrote in his diary: “Bought also the ‘Essay- 
ists,’ Chalmers’s edition, 45 vols., well bound for 67 
guineas, little more than the cost of binding; but this is 
a lady’s collection. -How often shall I want to refer to 
it? Brydge's ‘Archaica, 2 vols., 4to, published in nine 
one-guinea parts; but it is only a curious book, to be read 
once and then laid by. Beware of cheap bargains,’ says 
Franklin,—a useless admonition to me.” Now certainly 
a man ought to be more enthusiastic than this in his 
book-buying, or he may well question whether or not 
he is buying wisely. The most delightful essays about 
booksellers are those which encourage enthusiasm for 
profitable reading. If, like Lord Kitchener, as shown 
in Lord Esher’s new book, a man desirés not books to 
read but merely old bindings, he is the sort of man who 
needs to go, not to the bookseller who lets the vulgar 
direct him, but to the one who really knows what is 
worth reading and who is ready to impart his knowledge 
to his customers. 


Editorial Notes 


Ir is coming to be seen more and more that Europe 
has no present intentions of giving up the ship, that is to 
say, the League of Nations. Mr. A. J. Balfour and Lord 
Robert Cecil can see only disaster along such lines. Hence 
certain New York papers which have spread the rumor 
that France and Britain will invite America to join the 
League are merely echoing what European powers are 
apparently feeling and wishing. By offering to revise the 
Covenant to suit Ameritan tastes, they may get a hearing. 
The peace family, what with the Hague Court, the League 
of Nations, and the Washington Conference to limit 
armaments, is becoming a large one, and, if unity and 
common purpose are not soon achieved, may find itself 
in the embarrassed, overcrowded position of the “old 
woman who lived in a shoe.” 


THE attitude of America toward the Ku Klux Klan 
and its secret ways of bringing about justice is only 
another proof of its consistent refusal to accept the fiat 
of mob rule. But in this connection there is brought to 
mind a curious passage in Mr. Strachey’s recent work 
upon Queen Victoria. According to the author, an Amer- 
ican appeared in Brussels about the year 1846 and 
assured King Leopold that there was a strong feeling 
in the United States in favor of monarchy instead of the 
misrule of the mobs. He suggested to the King, therefore, 


that some member of the Coburg royal family might be 


eligible for the position. The statement conjures up a 
variety of queries. Who was the American who pro- 
fessed to be able to interpret the attitude of his country 
toward monarchies? Did he represent his own opinion? 
Had he any authority to represent the people’s opinions ? 
Or was he, after all, subjecting the easy-going king to 
a hoax? The period, it should be recalled, was that of 
the Mexican War under President Polk’s Administration, 
and antedated those stirring times when the French could 


Progress and prosperity lay in the steady 
Dest ot lation to the cities. 
donc generation,” 


place a Hapsburg upon the throne of Mexico. But there 
appeared to be a Coburg trust at the time ready to send 
one of its members to fill any vacant throne or create one. 
Perhaps a little ballon d’essai was being sent up. 


of himself and those dependent upon him, a nominal 
balance on the right side of his budget account. It may 
reasonably be assumed, therefore, that any solution of 
the unemployment problem by the Washington conference 
which assures him of this result will be entirely satis- 
factory. This means, then, that unless the wage earner 
ig to be forced to lower his present standard of living, the 
fixed costs, such as those represented by rent, light, fuel, 
food, clothing, and other necessaries, must be reduced. 
It is a notorious fact that the cost of these necessaries is 
but little if any lower than during and immediately after 
the war. The reductions, where they have been made at 
all, do not in any degree offset the reductions the worker 
has been asked to submit to in his wages. Perhaps an 
equally obstructive effect of what seems to be the deter- 
mined effort to maintain existing commodity price levels 
is the resulting stagnation in mills and factories and on 
the farms. The normal flow of nearly all commodities 
is checked by the refusal or inability, of those who would 
otherwise like to buy, to buy at all at present prices. 
The fault is not, primarily, that of the manufacturer. He 
is unable to reach the consumer except fhrough the jobber 
and the long line of middlemen, each of whom exacts, 
or attempts to exact, a profit based on war-time price 
levels. Théy have found, as the railroads of the country 
have found, and as the meat packers, the fruit shippers, 
and the landlords have found, that, wherever possible, it 
is pleasant to reduce the bulk and curtail the output, and 
add to the percentage of profit on the restricted output. 

It is estimated that there are at present 3,500,000 
to 5,000,000 out of employment in the United States, 
whereas normally there but 1,500,000. Of the total 
it is said that 500,000 art former service men. In behalf 
of these, perhaps, special provision of some kind must 
be made. Many of them di id not return to their pre-war 


succeed in serving the community. There is a pro- 
gressive solution for the problems of the farmers which 
is truly radical only in proportion as it is right, for 
neither with capitalists nor with the farmers is there 
anything to fear in connection with the activities of a 
real thinking democracy. The recall election in North 
Dakota should not be decided, therefore, on a basis of 
animosities worked up by means of subtle propaganda, 
but on a basis of right reasoning. 
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ONE of the points made by Viscount Bryce, in his 
in formal talk to the students of Harvard University not 
long ago, was that while America is well represented in 
the “English universities, the English are not so well rep- 
sented in the universities of America. Now the Harvard 
Crimson explains that the reason for the discrepancy is 
the lack of something similar to the Rhodes scholarships, 
for attracting students to the American Cambridge, for 
example. But perhaps it is true, also, that the universi- 
ties of the United States are not accustomed to reach 
out to Overseas countries for students as naturally as do 
the institutions on the other side of the Atlantic. Cer- 
tainly the appeal of the United States universities to the 
youth of the countries farther south would seem to be 
a natural one to make, and yet there are great sections 
of South and Central America, already developing 
students, where names like Harvard and Yale are still 
practically unknown. Obviously more students from 
abroad will be attracted to such institutions when the 

found the “Life of John Buncle” a “whimsical, sensible, latter are willing to make fuller use of the typically 
pleasing work,” and chose such volumes as Pamble’s American devices for gaining publicity. 
Works for his own library, shows little of the sentimen- 4 
tality that one. usually finds in such essays. Lackington, CAPTAIN Hoppe, commanding the traffic division of 
it seems, was not so much the kind of bookseller who is the Boston police, seems to feel that one thing greatly 
beloved by those of scholarly and literary tastes as he needed in handling motor traffic is a device for increasing 
was one of the first cheap, ready-money booksellers, the visibility of the officers on traffic posts. White crossed 
interested primarily in selling all sorts of books as widely’ belts and white coats are about.the best that Captain 
as possible. Hoppe seems to have discovered, as means for making 
Now it is natural for all booksellers, as in the case a traffic officer more conspicuous. during the hours of 
of Dr. Johnson’s father, who opened a shop in Birming- darkness. But if he shbuld try hanging a red lamp 
directly above the place where a traffic officer is accus- 


Essays About Booksellers 


SOONER or later a writer of essays usually has some- 
thing to say about booksellers, something not necessarily 
novel, but at least smart and literary in tone, as if it 
were composed in a comfortable private library amid 
quaint and curious volumes on shelves reaching to the 
very ceiling. Christopher Morley, for instance, has 
written of. John Loder, the Woodbridge bookseller who 
was a friend of Edward FitzGerald, and now Maurice 
Hewlett writes rather caustically of James Lackington 
of Chiswell Street, Moorfields, London, whose sales in 
1791 were one hundred thousand volumes, This latter 
essay, noting together with other things that Lackington 
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occupations, some because of necessity, and some, no 
doubt, from choice. In many there was horn, through 
the war, an ambition to escape former environments and 
conditions. Perhaps to some the adventure has been 
unfortunate, or at least unprofitable: No matter what 
their condition, it ill be admitted that there is due them 
any consideration which their necessities demand. Of the 
remaining number, estimated as the total voluntarily 
or involuntarily out of employment, it may be said that 


ham every market-day because the possibilities for trade 
in Lichfield were so limited, to desire to extend their 
sales. Their ideals, however, may differ, as the book- 
seller in Goldsmith’s essay indicated when he said, 
Others may pretend to direct the vulgar: I always. let 
the vulgar direct me; wherever popular clamour rises, 
I always echo the million.” 
man of real literary taste who would rather sell a good 
book which he himself likes than a bad one for which 


There is, then, the honest | 


tomed to stand, and see to it that the lamp is surrounded 


by a tubular shade having its only opening pointing down- 
ward, so that its light w ‘ould fall only on the man stand- 


ing underneath, it is safe to say that the officer would be 


plainly seen. Other forrns of spotlights have heen tried, 
but they do not distinguish the officer from other objects 
in the brightly illuminated streets as a colored lamp could 
do it. 


